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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The American in England. By the Author of 
“A Year in Spain.’? 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1836. Bentley. 

At the time we have just been exhibiting the 

opinions of an English (or more properly Irish) 

writer on America, it falls appropriately in with 
the axiom, ‘“* Hear both sides,” that we should be 
called on to notice an American writer's opinions 
about England. We must remark, however, that 
our visitor did not stay long enough amongst 
us to be very accurate in his data or observa- 
tions, and that what he says must, therefore, be 
considered rather as the first hasty impressions 
made upon an intelligent traveller than the 
matured and deliberate results of sufficient ex- 
amination. In this light, as he is not a person 
of so much pretension as his compeer, Mr. 

Willis,* we are willing to entertain his work 

as an agreeable, and often amusing, production, 

though disfigured by many blunders, and not a 

few disclaimed, but apparently ingrained, pre- 

judices. The best way to illustrate this brief 
introduction is by quotation. The Preface 
states : — 

“Tt is, perhaps, but fair to admit that the 
author did set out with some feeling of ani- 
mosity towards England — a feeling engender- 
ed in his bosom by the calumnious depreciation 
of his own country by British writers, actuated 
by the desire, through the misrepresentation of 
our institutions and national character, to pro- 
mote their own personal interests, or react in 
the interest of conservative principles upon pub- 
lic opinion at home. From the perusal of their 
works, which he very naturally assumed to be 
the prevailing sentiment of England towards his 
country, he had been led to feel some measure 
of ill-will towards England in return. This, 
however, has yielded almost entirely to his own 





* Two ofa trade, says the old adage, cannot agree; and 

{t would seem so in this instance, if we are to judge by 
our American’s concluding remarks :— ‘‘ In conclusion, 
it may be proper here to state, that the writer returned to 
England some months subsequent to the period to which 
the foregoing pages refer; that he travelled, with far 
gteater gratification than on his previous visit, extensively 
over the United Kingdom, a oe of whatever he 
saw; the very extent of which might, had not this essay 
already satisfied him, alone deter him from the task of 
Preparing them for the press, though relating simply to 
matters that came under his observation as an ordinary 
traveller, and not in any instance to dinners, balls, or 
drawing-rooms, or any scenes of a private nature, to 
which the courtesy, and kindness of those to whom he 
came known procured him admission. He would not 
wish to Telieve himself of the debt of gratitude thus im- 
posed upon him by so cheap a recognition, and his vanity 
lsnot of the sort to be gratified by the accidental asso- 
ciation of illustrious names. Yet he cannot help re- 
Stetting that his sense of propriety, and of what is due to 
the privacy of families whose hospitality submitted them 
to his observation, and which, from being elevated, are 
hot therefore excluded from the claims to remain sacred 
from being dragged into public exhibition, to gratify the 
small pride of a book-maker, or the prurient curiosity of 
as may seek to become well-bred by external imi- 
tation, rather than by cherishing elevation and nobleness 
of sentiment within themselves, should prevent him from 
drawing pictures of domestic life, alike creditable to the 
individuals and the country to which they belong, and of 
4 state of society characterised by intelligence and refine- 
ment, though chiefly known among us through the black- 
and perverted caricatures of writers, who have as- 
cribed the vices of a few individuals to a whole class, and 
affixed to ers intended as portraits, the unnatural 
and distorted sentiments that are peculiar to themselves.” 





personal observation. If, indeed, a jealousy 
towards America, growing out of the recollection 
of that war which resulted in our independence, 
and which, having been successful on our side, 
has left us without any feeling of rooted dis- 
satisfaction, be, as it certainly is, a prevailing 
feeling among some classes of Englishmen so 
remarkable for their inveterate egotism, it is, 
on the contrary, pleasing to observe that the 
more elevated and enlightened look to our 
growth and prosperity with a liberal and kindly 
interest, the more creditable to those who enter- 
tain it, that they have most to dread from the 
influence of our example. - 53 The 
patriotism which made America dear to him 
prompted him to love England: for, after all, 
we are ourselves but Englishmen in another 
hemisphere. We are only different editions of 
the same work ; in America, plain, useful, and 
got up with something more of the spirit of the 
age; while in England, though the common 
type be mean and defaced, yet is the volume 
pleasing to peruse, rich as it is every where with 
antique blazonry and illumination. * ¥ 
America may look with well-founded enthu- 
siasm to the past history and present greatness 
of the country from which she sprung; and if 
there be any one achievement of which, more 
than another, England has occasion to be proud, 
it is the planting of this vast empire, so rapidly 
spreading itself over a noble continent, worthy 
to be the field of the most magnificent experi- 
ments, and destined to perpetuate her religion, 
her institutions, her literature, and her laws, 
and to keep alive the memory of her greatness, 
of which its own existence is the noblest monu- 
ment, to the remotest ages. The writer begs, 
then, at the outset, to be acquitted of any inju- 
rious prejudices.” 

Landing at Portsmouth, “ Among the people 
of the better orders I fancied that I discovered 
an air of greater health, larger size, fairer and 
finer complexions, and a less saturnine ex- 
pression of countenance. Instead of the ease, 
independence, and proud carriage of the re- 
public, however, their demeanour seemed con- 
strained and formal, as if each were acting in 
imitation of some established model. The 
women had better complexions and a brighter 
look than those I had seen as I rode down 
Broadway to embark; but their figures were 
robust, stalwart, and redundant, with large 
extremities, and a determined and heavy tread ; 
their dress, tuo, was far less elegant and taste- 
ful, and evinced a less happy judgment in the 
selection and contrast of colours; still it had 
the appearance of being both appropriate and 
comfortable; and the thick shoes, the heavy 
shawl, and circling boa, seemed much more 
conformable to right reason and the fitness of 
things, than the silks, the lace, and feathers of 
our light and tripping countrywomen. Upon 
the whole, these had a sturdy, wholesome, sub- 
stantial, enduring, and serviceable look, as con- 
tradistinguished from the somewhat tvo gossa- 
mer forms, the graceful carriage, and distin- 
guished air of the American fair.” 

Perhaps we are to blame in calling the au- 





thor’s national feelings prejudices ; and it might 
be retorted, that our opinion on that point is 
founded on the very feelings we allege to be 
prejudices in him; but still we cannot help 
thinking that he carries his predilections too 
far, and that they often impeach the candour 
and fairness of his views. Neither should it 
ever be forgotten, that it is the exalted notions 
of sELF, leading to the depreciation of others, 
which, whether displayed by Briton or Ame. 
rican, provokes to retaliation, and foments those 
passionate resentments, so injurious to the good 
understanding of the countries, when indulged 
by the foolish and intemperate, and causing 
regret to the wise and moderate in both. 

The writer, before he has been a week in 
London, ventures to offer rather unqualified 
observations on many points, and evidently 
such as he could only gather from previous 
acquaintance with the loose dicta of party news- 
papers. Having taken up his quarters at a 
hotel near the Opera House, one of his first 
sights is the Duke of York’s column, of which 
he says :— 

“ T could not help asking myself what the 
Duke of York had done for England, that she 
should thus commemorate him. Will not pos. 
terity be disposed to ask the same question, and 
to wonder to what achievement of his inglorious 
career, conspicuous only for ignominious failure 
as a general, for base and infamous collusion as 
a commander-in-chief—to what act of a life 
passed in dishonourable neglect of the common 
honesty which enjoins the scrupulous payment 
of one’s debts, and in low debauchery as a man, 
he is indebted for this honour, hitherto reserved 
as the noblest meed of heroes and patriots ? * * 

*¢ The indignation which I felt in contem- 
plating this prostitution was not the effect of 
any anti-English feeling. Were I an English- 
man I should but have felt more strongly. Had 
I beheld this noble column surmounted by the 
statue of a Wellington or a Nelson, I should 
have freely added the full tide of my sympathies 
to those of a grateful and admiring nation. 
May not the day arrive when this people will 
begin to think, that to have been the base bro- 
ther of a king is a less title to gratitude and 
consideration than to have borne the name of 
Horatio Nelson ? when the statue of him who 
sacrificed a noble army ignominiously in the 
swamps of Walcheren, and abandoned a whole 
service to the avaricious practices of an other- 
wise unpaid prostitute, will be indignantly 
dragged down, to make room for the effigy of 
that hero who unfurled the flag of England so 
gloriously at the Nile and at Trafalgar ?” 

Without being the apologists of the kind- 
hearted Duke of York’s human frailties, we 
must say that this is replete with atrocious mis- 
representation, and a foul libel upon his me- 
mory: when any regiment of British troops is 
drawn up on the esplanade at the foot of this 
column, and men reflect on the condition of our 
army before its affairs came to be administered, 
and its interests and welfare considered, by 
him, they will be able to answer the ignorant 
and presumptuous question, “to what is he 
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indebted for this honour ?” and if it cannot 
be sufficiently answered here, a short walk will 
take them to Chelsea Military Asylum, where 
they will see a still nobler monument to 
** commemorate”’ the Soldier's Friend. With 
his strong republican sentiments we would not 
call upon the writer, or those who go with him 
in politics, to admire princes or kings; but, 
as we would reprobate the use of vulgarly ab- 
usive language in speaking of chimney-sweepers 
and beggars, so must we consider the violation 
of decency towards persons in superior stations 
to be, at least, in extremely bad taste. “‘ When,” 
(says the writer, adding an insult to a dead 
monarch—as a living ass can kick a dead lion — 
to the insults heaped upon his “‘ base brother,’’) 
“an Englishman listens with rapture to that 
noble anthem, *‘ God save the King,’ it is not 
attachment to a bloated profligate, such as 
George 1V., that animates and lifts him to the 
clouds, but rather the thought of England, with 
her greatness and her triumphs, which kindles 
the glow at his heart.” Now we should be glad 
to learn how the American, who thus reviles 
individuals elevated and highly esteemed by a 
numerous portion of the British people, can com- 
plain of the Basil Halls, Hamiltons, Trollopes, 
or Fanny Kembles ? Have they called the presi- 
dent by blackguard names, or Van Buren, or any 
other eminent person in the United States, bloat- 
ed profligates, infamous colluders, dishonourable 
neglecters of common honesty,* and all that the 
vituperative vocabulary of Billingsgate can sup- 
ply in ignominious epithets ? If they had, how 
loudly and how justly would the transatlantic 
press have rung with the vile wrong ? And we 
point attention to this the more strongly, be- 
canse the writer is therein so diametrically op- 
posed to his own opinions as delivered in his 
Preface; and because, while he has judiciously 
reprobated the offensive practice of insulting 
nationalities, he has rushed headlong and most 
grossly into the commission of that offence. We 
thus see it is easy to declaim against bad courses, 
but those who so declaim ought to avoid falling 
into them. It is one consolation, we repeat, that 
the wise and moderate in both countries regret 
and repudiate the system. But as we shall pro- 
bably notice this book again, we will now put an 
end to our preaching, and give an extract or two 
of common interest, to shew how a stranger 
estimates us on these matters. Here is a visit 
to the National Theatre, Drury Lane, and a 
glance at our Legitimate Drama. 

“The piece for the night was ‘Our Neigh- 
bour’s Wife ;’ a succession of scenes of low in- 
trigue, laid in the class of tradespeople of the 
metropolis, such as probably composed the chief 
part of the audience, and who, under the cover 
of the incognito afforded by the vast extent of 
London, were enabled to laugh at their own 
caricature without the risk of detection. ‘The 
actors were very much the same as with us; 
that is, very coarse and vulgar, and very de- 
ficient in the grace, good-breeding, and truth to 
nature, which characterise the stage of France 
and Italy. The Italian stage, and particularly 
the opera—for the Italians have also their pure 


* With regard to a subject much discussed in the news- 
a by parties interested, as well as by those public 
writers who have been appealed to for jud namely, 
the payment of the Duke of York’s posthumous debts, 
we sincerely wish that the cases of miserable hardship and 
injury were at once separated from the mass, and the suf- 
ferers relieved ; but at the same time every one who knows 
-~ thing of London money-lending, of the pecuniary dif- 
culties and modes of surmounting them, taken by and on 
thepart of the late Duke of York, of the nature of trades- 
men’s bills, who run long accounts with some uncertainty 
of payment, and, in short, of his royal highness’s affairs, 
— Meat eye a —, Per cent on the demands 

more 2 amply cover at was absolutely just 
and honourabie. —_— 








drama, though every body may not be aware of 
it—witness the charming theatre of the Fioren- 
tini at Naples—has often been reproached for 
its absurdity. But I never had seen any thing 
so calculated to destroy all illusion as the man- 
ner in which the actors supposed to be concealed 
in this piece thrust themselves before the eyes 
of those they were desirous to avoid, or the loud 
tone in which they uttered that which one was 
required to fancy said apart. The loudest talker 
indeed, was a favourite buffoon, who was sup- 
posed to be visible only to the audience. From 
first to last the play was most plentifully inter- 
spersed with low, coarse, traditional stage-jokes, 
execrable, atrocious puns, and playing upon 
words, and vulgar and indecent equivoques ; 
while ever and anon a stout and strong-backed 
actor would grasp one of the lusty wenches, 
who, after a feigned struggle to escape, would 
give over her coyness, and yield to his embrace, 
meeting him mouth to mouth, and firing off 
between them a volley of kisses that would ring 
round the theatre like the report of a pistol. 
These amorous feats were ever received with the 
most rapturous applause, and the whole house 
would echo with delight from pit to gallery. 
The lewd jokes seemed only less acceptable.— 
They drew an invariable burst of applause from 
the men, a half-suppressed titter from the ma- 
trons, and overwhelmed the young women with 
an interesting, disturbed, downcast look of 
niaiserie and confusion, which seemed to be en- 
joyed by the cavaliers who accompanied them. 
It was evident they understood and were suf- 
ficiently knowing to be in a condition to relish 
the joke, were it not improper to do so. I thought 
of other women that I had seen, and what would 
have been their manner in a situation thus em- 
barrassing. J pictured to myself their absent 
air of unconsciousness, their haughty indiffer- 
ence, their proud composure, having its origin 
alike in a true sense of modesty, and in the 
dictates of good taste. Between the acts we 
loitered into the magnificent saloons. They 
were vast, lofty, having busts, statues, and co- 
lumns, and being most elegantly furnished.— 
Though immediately adjoining the boxes, these 
were not frequented by ladies, who were occa- 
sionally abandoned to th lves, while the gen- 
tlemen walked there. This magnificent retreat 
is set apart as the recognised resort of abandoned 
women, who, in consideration of their being so, 
are admitted at an inferior charge with season- 
tickets. They were large, fine-looking, richly, 
though often indecently dressed, from their 
bodies being half exposed. They were lounging 
on benches, leaning against the columns, or re- 
clining upon luxurious ottomans. Nor wasitonly 
here that they exhibited themselves. Many of 
them were in the second row of boxes, inter- 
mingled with ladies and young persons of a very 
tender age, and often engaged in no very mea- 
sured or ambiguous dalliance with the persons 
near them. This spectacle argued extreme cold- 
ness of temperament, as well in those who dal- 
lied as in those who looked on. It struck me 
as being, indeed, the most extraordinary scene 
[ had ever beheld. How edifying to the young 
boarding-school misses who might be present ! 
[t was not necessary that they should go into 
the saloon, or look in as they passed, or observe 
what was going forward on the stairway and 
surrounding galleries ; every thing was visible, 
and necessarily visible too, from their seats. 
What with the kisses on the stage and the 
kisses off it, the evidences on all sides of un- 
bridled licentiousness, the scene was such a one 
as in all my wanderings I had never beheld, and 
which could only be equalled by the traditionary 
revels of Cythera in ancient times, or the real 








= mn 
and well-attested cones of the Marquesas in our 
own.” 

Covent Garden.—* We closed the day at the 
Covent Garden. The entrance to this theatre 
is not so grand as to Drury Lane, nor are the 
arrangements in any respect so elegant and 
commodious. Yet there is no want of space, 
large foyers filled with the same description of 
occupants, and sufficient outlets and vomitories, 
The entertainment began with the opera of 
Gustavus, from the French. The exhibition 
of scenery and dresses was so splendid as to 
leave one, apt to be carried away by present 
impressions, little disposition to regret the 
Royal Academy or San Carlo. The scene in 
the masquerade was indeed most brilliant. The 
acting in this piece was very good ; the singing 
somewhat less so ; and the music, though bean. 
tiful in itself, was sadly Anglicised in the deli. 
very. The figurantes, of which there were an 
immense number, formed the prettiest collection 
of women I had ever seen on the stage, so far, 
at least, as the head and bust were concerned, 
They had charming countenances; and, in. 
stead of paint and brickdust, were beautifully 
teinted with the hues of health and with na. 
ture’s vermilion. Unfortunately their figures 
were squat, with a superabundance of body in 
the bottle form, sustained upon bad legs and 
feet. At the Scala, at San Carlo, or the Aca. 
demy, I had often admired the effect of the full 
corps entering in time to a graceful music, and 
moving their limbs and bodies in a delightful 
and most seductive harmony. I never saw any 
thing more burlesque than the same thing on 
this occasion. The troupe came tripping in, 
clothed with meretricious smiles, and an air of 
forced unction, as they bowed out of time, as if 
lame first in one leg and then in the other. 
Their movement was what a sailor would call 
of the ‘step and fetch it’ order, or a species of 
*‘ heaving and setting, like a goat tied to a gate- 
post.” In order to make their demerits the 
more glaringly enormous, the corps was inter- 
spersed with several foreign dancers, headed by 
Celeste, and the diserepance in their move- 
ments was too palpable. There was, however, 
one brilliant exception, among the English 
part of the company, to the application of this 
sweeping denunciation of the figures and move- 
ment. This, too, was in the case of the best 
singer and actress of the evening, and among the 
most pleasing that I saw in England. Let me, 
for a moment, pause to do justice to the legs of 
Miss Shireff. She appeared as a page, and a 
more interesting one could scarce be seen. 
Many of my readers may have seen lithographs 
of her, presenting the invitation to the ball, on 
the frontispiece of the music to Gustavus. 
Her singing was admirable, but it was her leg 
that convulsed the house with applause ; and 
well might it, for it was one from which Shake- 
speare might have caught a new charm to em- 
bellish his description of Rosalind’s, or Robert 
Burns have dreamed of in his vision, when he 
exclaims, at the recollection— 

* And such a leg! my bonnie Jean 
Could only peer it; 

Sae straught, sae taper, tight, and clean, 
Nane else can near it.’ 

I afterwards found that the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of a fine female leg was a prevailing 
taste in England. A means for accounting for 
it may perhaps be found in its extreme rarity. 
Each theatre is obliged to provide for this taste, 
by having, if possible, a pair of fine legs in the 
troupe: Madame Vestris’s have long been peer- 
less in England. I have known persons deli- 
berating about the selection of a theatre for the 
amusement of the evening, decide for the 
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Olympic, on discovering that Vestris’s cha-| grant of land which her husband had obtained. 
racter would involve the exhibition of her legs. | Here she says + 

In this way the mere exhibition of her legs is| ‘* We had heard so much of the odious man- 
worth some hundred pounds to her annually. |ners of the Yankees in this country that I was 
During the opera I was exceedingly amused by rather agreeably surprised by the few specimens 
a piece of dry English humour practised by|of native Americans that I have seen. They 
some one at the top of the house. The prin-|were, for the most part, polite, well-behaved 
cipal male singer was spinning out his voice to| people. The only peculiarities I observed in 


‘ the most delicate thread possible in one of the them were a certain nasal twang in speaking, 


fine passages, and had reached the very climax | and some few odd phrases ; but these were only 
of his capabilities, when this wag uttered audi-| used by the lower class, who ‘ guess’ and ‘ cal- 


bly a deep and plaintive groan. The effect was |culate’ a little more than we do. One of their 


irresistibly ludicrous. I had been doubting, for 
some time, whether to be carried away by ad- 
miration or not, when the fellow’s groan con- 
vinced me that all was not exactly right. Soul- 
less brute as he doubtless was, it would have been 
impossible for him thus to have accompanied 
the exertion of a Rubini’s power. I never} 
knew a dog to interrupt a burst of really fine | 
music, though I have often heard them accom- | 
pany a beginner on the flute, or howl in con- 
cert to an unwearying hand-organ. The sub-| 
lime and the ridiculous are, after all, very| 
nearly allied in this sort of music: one always 
knows indeed when it is admirably done; but 
there is a species of mean excellence that is) 
very embarrassing, and often puzzles those who 
admire without critical skill, and only by the 
effect of their impressions. The opera was} 
succeeded by a most amusing farce, full of well- 
managed perplexities and ingenious dilemmas. 
Kissing and caressing were carried on through 
every scene, and the whole piece abounded | 
with equivoques, play upon words, and not a| 
few indecent allusions, which, being more di- 
rect and intelligible to the obtuse, were received 
with greater acclamation. The pictures of 
middle life in England seemed at once national | 
and true, for they were acted with great life| 
and spirit, and received with unmeasured com. | 
mendation. The audience broke up grinning | 
gloriously, and well pleased with their money’s | 
worth of entertainment. | 
The opinion of a citizen of the freest republic 
on the face of the earth, respecting Mr. Owen 
and his plans, would worthily conclude this 
article; but we must reserve it for another 
review, and have now only to add, that we are 
well satisfied to see free vent given to foreign | 
sentiments concerning us, though the language | 
may be coarse and unpalatable. 


} 


} 








The Backwoods of Canada: Letters from the 
Wife of an Emigrant Officer. (Library of | 
Entertaining Knowledge.) London, 1836. 
Knight. 

It is a long time since we have seen any issue 
of this Library, and we do not think the pre- 
sent volume one calculated to bring its oper- 
ations vividly into public recollection. It sets 
out smartly enough with the voyage from 
Glasgow, and is full of promise as to teaching 
females of respectable rank in life how to adapt 
themselves for backwood settlements; but the 
vivacity soon disappears, and we do not find 
that the matters of fact which follow contribute 
'n any important measure to increase the know- 
ledge already in the possession of every in- 
quirer, However, the emigrant may obtain 
some useful information from the work, and it 
may also afford some amusement to those whose 
purpose it is to stay at home. 

Having reached Quebec, the writer proceeded 
Up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, thence to 
Lake Ontario, and by Rice Lake into the river 
Otanabee, up which @ steamer conveyed her to 
Within a few miles of Peterborough, where she 





Temained for a while previous to fizing on the 


most remarkable terms is to ‘fix.’ Whatever 
work requires to be done it must be fixed. ‘ Fix 
the room ’ is, set it in order. ‘ Fix the table,’ 
‘ Fix the fire,’ says the mistress to her servants, 
and the things are fixed accordingly. I was 
amused one day by hearing a woman tell her 
husband the chimney wanted fixing. I thought 
it seemed secure enough, and was a little sur. 
prised when the man got a rope and a few 
cedar boughs, with which he dislodged an ac- 
cumulation of soot that caused the fire to smoke. 
The chimney being fixed, ail went right again. 
This odd term is not confined to the lower 
orders alone, and, from hearing it so often, it 
becomes a standard word even among the later 
emigrants from our own country. With the 
exception of some few remarkable expressions, 
and an attempt at introducing fine words in 
their every-day conversation, the lower order 
of Yankees have a decided advantage over our 
English peasantry in the use of grammatical 
language: they speak better English than you 
will hear from persons of the same class in any 
part of England, Ireland, or Scotland; a fact 
that we should be unwilling, I suppose, to allow 
at home. If I were asked what appeared to 
me the most striking feature in the manners of 
the Americans that I had met with, I should 
say it was coldness approaching to apathy. I 
do not at all imagine them to be deficient in 
feeling or real sensibility, but they do not suffer 
their emotion to be seen. They are less pro- 
fuse in their expressions of welcome and kind- 
ness than we are, though probably quite as 
sincere. No one doubts their hospitality ; but, 
after all, one likes to see the hearty shake of 
the hand, and hear the cordial word that makes 
one feel oneself welcome.” 

Of the settling itself our countrywoman’s 
picture is thus drawn. 

“* We begin to get reconciled to our Robin- 
son Crusve sort of life, and the consideration 
that the present evils are but temporary goes 
a great way towards reconciling us to them. 
One of our greatest inconveniences arises from 
the badness of our roads, and the distance at 
which we are placed from any village or town 
where provisions are to be procured. Till we 
raise our own grain and fatten our own hogs, 
sheep, and poultry, we must be dependent upon 
the stores for food of every kind. These sup- 
plies have to be brought up at considerable ex- 
pense and loss of time, through our beautiful 
bush roads; which, to use the words of a poor 
Irish woman, ‘ can’t be no worser.’ ‘ Och, 
darlint,’ she said, ‘but they are just bad 
enough, and can’t be no worser. Och, but 
they arn’t like to our iligant roads in Ireland.’ 
You may send down a list of groceries to be 
forwarded when a team comes up, and when 
we examine our stores, behold rice, sugar, cur- 
rants, pepper, and mustard, all jumbled into 
one mess. What think you of a rice-pudding 
seasoned plentifully with pepper, mustard, and, 
may be, a little rappee or prince’s mixture 
added by way of sauce? Ithink the recipe 
would cut quite a figure in the ‘ Cook’s Oracle,’ 
or Mrs. Dalgairn’s * Practice of Cookery,’ under 





the original title of a ‘ bush pudding.’ And 
then, wo and destruction to the brittle ware 
that may chance to travel through our roads ! 
Lucky, indeed, are we if, through the superior 
carefulness of the person who packs them, more 
than one-half happens to arrive in safety. For 
such mishaps we have no redress. The store- 
keeper lays the accident upon the teamster, and 
the teamster upon the bad roads, wondering 
that he himself escapes with whole bones after 
a journey through the bush. This is now the 
worst season of the year; this, and just after 
the breaking up of the snow. Nothing hardly 
but an ox-cart can travel along the roads, and 
even that with difficulty, occupying two days 
to perform the journey: and the worst of the 
matter is, that there are times when the most 
necessary articles of provisions are not to be 
procured at any price. You see, then, that a 
settler in the bush requires to hold himself 
pretty independent, not only of the luxuries 
and delicacies of the table, but not unfrequently 
even of the very necessaries. One time no 
pork is to be procured ; another time there is 
a scarcity of flour, owing to some accident that 
has happened to the mill, or for the want of 
proper supplies of wheat for grinding ; or, per- 
haps, the weather and bad roads at the same 
time prevent a team coming up, or people from 
going down. ‘Then you must have recourse to 
a neighbour, if you have the good fortune to be 
near one, or fare the best you can on potatoes. 
The potato is indeed a great blessing here ; 
new settlers would otherwise be often greatly 
distressed, and the poor man and his family 
who are without resources, without the potato 
must starve. Once our stock of tea was ex- 
hausted, and we were unable to procure more. 
In this dilemma milk would have been an ex- 
cellent substitute, or coffee, if we had possessed 
it; but we had neither the one nor the other, 
so we agreed to try the Yankee tea—hemlock- 
sprigs boiled. ‘This proved, to my taste, a vile 
decoction ; though I recognised some herb in 
the tea that was sold in London at five shillings 
a pound, which I am certain was nothing better 
than dried hemlock-leaves reduced to a coarse 
powder. S laughed at our wry faces, de- 
claring the potation was excellent ; and he set 
us all an example by drinking six cups of this 
truly sylvan beverage. His eloquence failed in 
gaining a single convert ; we could not believe 
it was only second to young hyson. To his 
assurance that to its other good qualities it 
united medicinal virtues, we replied that, like 
all other physic, it was very unpalatable. 
* After all,’ said S » with a thoughtful air, 
‘the blessings and the evils of this life owe 
their chief effect to the force of contrast, and 
are to be estimated by that principally. We 
should not appreciate the comforts we enjoy 
half so much did we not occasionally feel the 
want of them. How we shall value the con- 
veniences of a cleared farm after a few years, 
when we can realise all the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life!’ ‘ And how we 
shall enjoy green tea after this odious decoction 
of hemlock !’ said I. ‘ Very true; and a com. 
fortable frame-house, and nice garden, and 
pleasant pastures, after these dark forests, log- 
houses, and no garden at all.’ * And the ab- 
sence of horrid black stumps,’ rejoined I. ‘ Yes, 
and the absence of horrid stumps. Depend 
apon it, my dear, your Canadian farm will 
seem to you a perfect paradise by the time it is 
all under cultivation ; and you will look upon 
it with the more pleasure and pride from the 
consciousness that it was once a forest wild, 
which, by the effects of industry and well-ap- 
plied means, has changed to fruitful fields, 
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Every fresh comfort you realise around you 
will add to your happiness ; every improvement 
within doors or without will raise a sensation 
of gratitude and delight in your mind, to which 
those that revel in the habitual enjoyment of 
luxury, and even of the commonest advantages 
of civilisation, must in a great degree be stran- 
gers. My passwords are, ‘ Hope! Resolution ! 
and Perseverance !’ . * 4 

‘“ But it is time that I should give you some 
account of our log-house, into which we moved 
a few days before Christmas. Many unlooked- 
for delays having hindered its completion before 
that time, I began to think it would never be 
habitable. The first misfortune that happened 
was the loss of a fine yoke of oxen that were 
purchased to draw in the house-logs, that is, 
the logs for raising the walls of the house. 
Not regarding the bush as pleasant as their 
former master’s cleared pastures, or, perhaps, 
foreseeing some hard work to come, early one 
morning they took it into their heads to ford 
the lake at the head of the rapids, and march 
off, leaving no trace of their route excepting 
their footing at the water’s edge. After many 
days spent in vain search for them, the work 
was at a stand; and for one month they 
were gone, and we began to give up all ex- 
pectation of hearing any news of them. At 
last we learned they were some twenty miles 
off, in a distant township, having made their 
way through bush and swamp, creek and lake, 
back to their former owner, with an instinct 
that supplied to them the want of roads and 
compass. Oxen have been known to traverse 
a tract of wild country to a distance of thirty 
or forty miles, going in a direct line for their 
former haunts by unknown paths, where 
memory could not avail them. In the dog we 
consider it is scent as well as memory that 
guides him to his far-off home; but how is 
this conduct of the oxen to be accounted for ? 
They returned home through the mazes of inter- 
minable forests, where man, with all his reason 
and knowledge, would have been bewildered 
and lost. It was the latter end of October 
before even the walls of our house were up. 
To effect this we called ‘a bee.’ Sixteen of 
our neighbours cheerfully obeyed our sum- 
mons; and, though the day was far from 
favourable, so faithfully did our hive perform 
their tasks, that by night the outer walls were 
raised. The work went merrily on with the 
help of plenty of Canadian nectar (whisky), 
the honey that our dees are solaced with. 
Some huge joints of salt pork, a peck of pota- 
toes, with a rice-pudding, and a loaf as big as 
an enormous Cheshire cheese, formed the feast 
that was to regale them during the raising. 
This was spread out in the shanty, in a very 
rural style. In short, we laughed, and called 
it a picnic in the backwoods ; and, rude as was 
the fare, I can assure you, great was the satis- 
faction expressed by all the guests of every 
degree, our ‘ bee’ being considered as very 
well conducted. In spite of the difference of 
rank among those that assisted at the bee, the 
greatest possible harmony prevailed, and the 
party separated, well pleased with the day’s 
work and entertainment. ° . ° 

“ Where there is a large family of children 
and a convenient sugar-bush on the lot, the 
making of sugar and molasses is decidedly a 
saving ; as young children can be employed in 
emptying the troughs and collecting fire-wood, 
the bigger ones can tend the kettles and keep 
up the fire while the sap is boiling, and the 
wife and daughters can finish off the sugar 
within-doors. Maple-sugar sells for four-pence 
and six-pence per pound, and sometimes for 





more. At first I did not particularly relish 
the flavour it gave to tea, but after a while I 
liked it far better than muscovado, and as a 
sweetmeat it is to my taste delicious. I shall 
send you a spécimen by the first opportunity, 
that you may judge for yourself of its ex- 
cellence. The weather is now very warm — 
oppressively so. We can scarcely endure the 
heat of the cooking-stove in the kitchen. As 
to a fire in the parlour, there is not much need 
of it, as Iam glad to sit at the open door and 
enjoy the lake-breeze. The insects are already | 
beginning to be troublesome, particularly the| 
black flies —a wicked-looking fly, with black 
body and white legs and wings: you do not; 
feel their bite for a few minutes, but are made} 
aware of it by a stream of blood flowing from 
the wound; after a few hours the part 
swells, and becomes extremely painful. These 
‘ beasties’ chiefly delight in biting the sides of 
the throat, ears, and sides of the cheek, and 
with me the swelling continues for many days. 
The mosquitoes are also very annoying. I 
care more for the noise they make even than 
their sting. To keep them out of the house 
we light little heaps of damp chips, the smoke 
of which drives them away ; but this remedy 
is not entirely effectual, and is of itself rather 
an annoyance.” 

These extracts will suffice to afford a fair 
idea of the volume; and we have only to add, 
that we have selected the most descriptive and 
novel passages we could pick out of “the 
bush.” 











Norman Rolls (Rotuli Normannie), Vol. I. 
Containing all the remaining Rolls of the 
Reign of John, and the Roll for the Fifth 
Year of Henry V. Edited by Thomas Duf- 
fus Hardy, F.S.A., &c. 

(Third review.] 

Ir an apology were required for extending our 
remarks upon this work to a third article, it 
would be found in the increasing favour be- 
stowed on the cultivation of historical litera- 
ture. In France, in Germany, and even in 
Sweden, it is pursued with a like vigour and 
equal success ; and while the munificence of our 
own government has led the way by the publi- 
cation of authentic materials, the curiosity of 
the public has assumed a more philosophic cast. 
No longer contented with books written upon 
books —the writer of yesterday copied by the 
scribbler of to-day, it desires to test the veracity 
of contemporary historians by the unflinching 
evidence of contemporary documents ; and the 
amiable feeling that would invest the past with 
brighter colours than the present is amply 
gratified if, in the labour of research, it discover 
one opinion in advance of the age to which it 
belonged, or one indication of the silent but 
effectual current of civilisation and improve- 
ment. 

In our last notice, we concluded with some 
observations upon the Norman roll for the 
fourth of King John, and we now proceed to 
that for the following year. The editor says, 
justly, that ‘* the contents of the fragment of a 
roll for the fifth year of King John create re- 
gret for its imperfect condition, as it relates to 
the year 1203, when the English were dispos- 
sessed of their transmarine dominions by the 
French.’ We have before remarked, that 
these rolls generally corroborate the account of 
Matthew Paris respecting the extreme indo- 
lence exhibited by the king at this crisis of his 
affairs, and the entries on this one do not shew 
any greater increase of defensive measures than 
those on the last. We find John still occupied 





in dispensing favours to his retainers; pre- 


senting them with butts of wine, acquitting 
them of tallages, of debts due to the Jews, and 
granting, with a liberal hand, such estates and 
offices as were yet within his gift. As the few 
instruments that do relate to the war are of a 
similar character to those already extracted, we 
shall now confine, ourselves to some passages of 
a miscellaneous nature. 

“ The king, &c., to Lawrence de Dunjuin, 
sheriff of Rouen, &c.—Buy for the use of the 
queen, our wife, one good and handsome gray 
pellise, and cause her to have it as quickly as 
youcan. Witness the king at Caen, on the 
14th day of October.” 

When the principal revenues of our monarchs 
were derived from the demesne lands of the 
crown, and those particular rights which, for 
briefness, we shall call royalties, almost all the 
money passed through the hands of the sheriffs 
of towns and counties, who were ex officio col. 
lectors of the debts due to the king ; and it was 
customary for the sovereign, or his ministers, 
to direct them to provide, out of the monies in 
their custody, for such expenses as might he 
necessary on the part of government in their 
several districts. Hence, to the duty of a col. 
lector of the royal revenue was joined that of a 
steward or expenditor, and when we add to 
these the higher occupations of an officer of 
justice, we shall find that the shrievalty in early 
times was by no means a sinecure ; indeed, so 
various, so trifling, and so important were the 
commands transmitted to them, that we find a 
sheriff stocking the king’s manors, buying the 
king’s linen, and levying the king’s troops. 
The preceding extract in some measure illus. 
trates these observations. 

There are several instances, in this record, 
of soldiers pledging their horses, but we can 
scarcely imagine the famous Longespée so 
straitened as to be obliged to dispose of his 
clothes ; such would appear to have been the 
case : 

“ The king, &c. to the seneschal of Nor- 
mandy and barons of the exchequer of Caen, 
&c.— Allow to Simon, mayor of Caen, 40. 
Anjou, which he paid to Henry de Claray, by 
the will of S. de Scures, for the vestments of 
the Earl of Salisbury, which the same S. de 
Scures had in pledge. Witness the king at 
Caen, on the 18th day of October.” 

The provost of Caen is to be allowed $i. 
Anjou, which he paid for two cloaks of minute 
vair for the queen, Isabella ; and the following 
instruments shew a little more of the king’s 
expenditure, upon his dogs and hawks: 

“The king, &c. to the barons of the exchequer 
of Caen, &c.—Account according to the rule of 
the exchequer, to Roger Wascelin, provost of 
Barfleur, 7/. Anjou, which he paid to Hugh de 
Hauvill, our falconer, to lead our birds into 
England, by our order. Witness, &c. on the 
27th day of November.” 

“ The king, &c. to the seneschal of Nor- 
mandy and barons, &c.—We command you to 
repay to the abbot of Caen 20/. 16d. Anjou, 
which he expended upon our dogs which Ro- 
bert de Appevill brought by our order. Wit- 
ness, &c. on the 29th day of November.” 

Thus the king wasted his time, until, finding 
himself destitute of military force, and the 
French rapidly overruning Normandy, his no- 
bility disgusted and deserting, and the affec- 
tions of the few towns he yet held somewhat 
doubtful, he hastily embarked for England, 
where he arrived in time to celebrate the fes- 
tival of Christmas at Canterbury. Within a 
few months after his departure Normandy was 
entirely reunited to the French crown, and 
the records relating to that province 
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during the long period that elapsed frorn the 
fifth of John to the fifth of Henry V. 


| ‘ Robert de Tilley gives to the lord the king 
| 1002. Anjou for to have as his wife the daughter 


Upon his return the king seized the lands of |of Peter de Rivers, with her heritage; and 


the Normans in England, as Philip had seized 
those of the English in Normandy. By this 
measure many estates came into the king’s 
hands as escheats, under the name of éerre 
Normanorum, or *‘ lands of the Normans ;” 
and when he thought proper to grant them to 
Englishmen, it was generally upon condition 
that they should hold them “ until the lands 
of the English and Normans should be com- 
mon, so that the English should hold their 
lands in Normandy, and the Normans should 
hold their lands in England, as they mutually 
did before that interruption.”* The roll of 
the value of these lands in the sixth of John is 
comprised in the volume before us ; it was pro- 
bably the first of a series, of which it is the only 
one now extant. The following extract may 
suffice to give a general idea of its contents : 

“ Essex. Depeden. The land of Robert 

Fitz-Ernest. 

“The jurors say that, without stock, it is 
worth 26/.; and with the stock there found, 
viz. four ploughs, three of which are for four 
horses and four oxen, and the other for three 
horses and four oxen, seven cows, six calves of 
that year, and seven young animals, one bull, 
and one blind cart-mare, seventy sheep, twenty- 
four lambs, twenty-four pigs, large and small, 
it is worth 30/.; and with the full stock, viz. 
five ploughs, it would be worth 32/.” 

The valuations are very minute, and we 
think that a curious estimate of the value of 
land, at two different periods, might be made 
by comparing this roll with the Domesday 
survey. For instance, in the latter, we find 
that in the Depedene, above mentioned, there 
were 168 sheep and 110 pigs in stock, and 
always six ploughs in demesne, and, if we re- 
member rightly, the value then, with a much 
larger stock, was about 30/.; it is worthy of 
remark that, although there were villeins on 
this estate in the time of the Conqueror, none 
are mentioned in the extract above; the same 
may be said of nearly all the places valued in 
this roll, as far as we have been able to identify 
them with the names in Domesday. It would 
appear that in the reign of John no villeins 
were to be found at Hatfield, in Essex, the land 
of the same Robert Fitzernest, the account of 
which place immediately precedes that of De- 
pedene, yet, upon referring to Domesday, we 
find it stated that sixty villeins, thirty bordarers, 
and twenty-two serfs, were attached to the 
estate at the period of that survey. This con- 
firms an opinion we have long entertained, viz. 
that a remarkable decrease in the number of 
villeins took place during the century following 
the Conquest ; but we cannot now stop to con- 
sider the cause of that alteration. 

From a desire to view these rolls in such 
order that they might be illustrated by one 
another, we have not followed the arrangement 
of them adopted in the work 3 this will account 
for our noticing the Fine roll after those which 
1 precedes chronologically. The Norman 
Oblata roll of the second year of King John 
Contains memoranda of the fines or oblations 
offered to the king by his tenants and others, 
for the enjoyment of liberties, privileges, and 
lands ; for the wardship of heirs, with the right 
of disposing of them in marriage; for judicial 
wee 5 for expediting and delaying of justice, 
&c.” These oblata, or voluntary fines, were 
usually made in the king’s court, and very fre- 
quently through the sheriff’s; the following 
extracts convey a view of their form. 

Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol. i. cap, 10, 4to. 


| Warine de Glapion, seneschal of Normandy, is 
|commanded, if Robert de Tilley can find se- 
|curity for that sum, to give him possession of 
'the aforesaid maiden, with her heritage ; and 
lit is moreover ordered, that if Agnes, the 
!mother of the damsel, be unwilling to give her 
up, then the said mother and other relatives 
are not to harbour her.” 

* Joan, the widow of Herbert de Menil, 
gives to the lord the king 60/. Anjou, and one 
palfrey, to have the custody of her children, 
together with the serjeanty and chattels which 
the same Herbert held of the lord the king.”’ 

“ Geoffrey de Spini gives to the lord the king 
six levriers, handsome and young, to be ren- 
dered in Normandy, within fifteen days after 
he shall have returned from Gascoigne, for 
hastening the liberation of the prisoners who 
are in England. Securities, William de Mauleon 
and Pagan de Rochefort, in this manner, that, 
if the same G. should not render the aforesaid 
levriers within the aforesaid term, they shall 
deliver to the lord the king twelve levriers, 
handsome and young.” 

“ Robert the monk gives to the lord the 
king 20 marks of silver, for permission to take 
and safely keep the person of Gervaise Jessy, 
who was a fugitive in the time of King Henry 
and King Richard; and also to attach those 
who assisted him in making a certain marriage; 
so that they be before the king, when he shall 
come into Normandy, to answer therefore.” 

“ Robert de St. Ceneri gives to the lord the 
king 20/7. that Reginald de Niz may be dis- 
trained to render 40/. for the expenses whereof 
he was cast in action by the ecclesiastical judges, 
viz. the Abbot of Hambee and the Prior of St. 
Severi; and Geoffrey Mauchen is commanded 
that if those judges are unable to enforce the 
payment of the debt from the same Reginald, 
he is then to obtain it by lay means, and to 
take 20/. of the debt for the king’s use.” 

** Robert de St. Serenie, priest, gives to the 


brought against him, with respect to the church 
of Niz.” 

*¢ Ernest, son of Andrew of Falaise, gives to 
the lord the king the moiety of 238/. Anjou, to 
have that sum which Gentil the Jewess of 
Caen, owes to him, as he says, and which he 
is able to prove.” 

*¢ Roger the viscount gives to the lord the 
king 40/. Anjou, to be rendered at Michaelmas, 
to have full possession of the land which be- 
longed to Richard le Canelui, and which the 
said Roger had in custody, but was dispossessed 
thereof unjustly and without judgment.” 

The total of about thirty-six fines is thus 
entered : 

*¢ Total of the money, in Anjou, 47791. 

*¢ Total of the money, in sterlings, 5134. 6s. 8d. 

* Total of bisants, 68, and, besides, 3 marks 
of gold and 1 horse paid to the lord the king, 
and 1 silver cup, in weight 6 marks, and 18 
levriers.”’ 

These oblations, it will be seen, were not 
confined to money only ; specie was very scarce, 
and it is said, on good authority,* that, from 
the Conquest to the reign of Henry I., even 
the rents due to the king from his demesne 
lands were paid in kind; however that may 
have been, the entries on this and the other 
rolls of the reign of John clearly prove that 
persons paid either in money or in whatever 
they could most readily obtain, and the king 
appears to have accepted tenders of every de- 





* Dialogue concerning the Exchequer. 


lord the king 40/7. Anjou, to remove the force! 


EE LT 
scription with readiness,—hence we see pal- 
freys, greyhounds, hawks, wine, and articles 
of silver or gold, as cups, &c. offered; and 
some fines during this reign were of a truly 
remarkable character; in the 12th of John 
William de Braiosa fined, to have a plea, in 
300 cows, 30 bulls, and 10 mares, all of which 
he paid to different persons by the king’s com- 
mand; Arnold de Aclent fined in 140 palfreys, 
with sackbuts, lorains, gilt-spurs, and peacock’s 
crests, such as would do him credit; many 
others equally singular may be seen in Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer. A very curious 
estimate of this portion of the revenue of our 
early monarchs might be drawn up from the 
entries on the Fine Rolls, as it would be easy 
to reduce the payments in kind to their cor- 
respondent value in money. 

Although some of these voluntary fines were 
made to the king for grants of liberties, privi- 
leges, wardships, licenses, and marriages, for 
his mediation in the affairs of individuals, and 
for his favour and good will, by far the greater 
number of them were entered into with a view 
to delay or avert the due course of justice. The 
phrases, “ to have right or justice” against 
such a person, or to ** have the peace and good 
will of the lord the king concerning the plaints, 
&c.” between parties, frequently occur, and do 
not bear any great testimony to the credit of a 
sovereign who was to be bribed for the exercise 
or abuse of his power. That these sentences 
were liable to such a construction, appears to 
have been felt by the author of the ‘* Dialogue 
concerning the Exchequer,”’ who wrote in the 
reign of Henry II., and he has recourse to a 
species of sophistry, in order to defend the pro- 
priety of oblations in such cases. ‘* Oblations,” 
he observes to his pupil, ‘‘ are said to be offered 
in expectation (in spem), when any one, for the 
sake of justice, to be exhibited to him in the 
matter of an estate or rent, offers to the king a 
sum of money; not, however, that it may be 
done, lest you should be angry with me and 
say that justice in his hands is venal, but rather 
that it may be done without delay :”’ and he 
adds, that the payment of the money so ten- 
dered was contingent upon the person’s obtain« 
ing the object of his request, which the king 
might not be disposed to grant. The many 
and great inconveniences arising from a system 
in which right was sold to the highest bidder, 
and, consequently, denied to the poorer indi- 
vidual, finally led to the introduction of the 
49th clause in the Magna Charta, by which the 
king promised “ neither to sell, refuse, nor defer 
justice or right to any person ;” and as a similar 
article was inserted in the charter of his son, 
Henry, it gradually produced a beneficial effect. 
On this point Madox, the highest authority on 
the subject of records, says, ‘* If my observation 
does not fail me, the fines which were paid for 
writs and process of law were more moderate 
after the making of those great charters than 
they used to be before ; and, I think, the actual 
denial of right, and the stopping and delaying 
of it, which before, upon paying of money or 
fines, used to be practised, were by those charters 
quite taken away, or by degrees brought into 
disuse.” —Hist. of Exchegq. c. xii. 

The length at which we have remarked upon 
the Norman rolls of the reign of John—an 
attention necessary both from the remoteness 
of the period to which they belong, and their 
value in illustrating an obscure era in our his- 
tory— will prevent us from noticing the roll for 
the fifth of Henry V. with a similar minute 
ness; nor can we do better than quote the 
editor’s summary of its contents, premising that 





\Henry embarked for Normandy towards the 
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close of July 1417, and that the series of Nor- 
man rolls recommenced in August in that year, 
after a cessation of two centuries. 

** The general contents of the Norman roll 
of 5th of Henry V. appear to be letters of safe 
conduct for those persons who had submitted 
to Henry, and delivered up the castles and 
fortresses under their command; for the pri- 
soners taken in the different engagements, and 
who were willing to pay ransoms for their 
liberty; * ©* for merchants trading with 
provisions and merchandise for the English 
army ; mandates to the king’s officers to besiege 
castles and fortresses, to exterminate obstinate 
resisters, and to pardon those who submitted ; 
truces and treaties with France ; grants of lands 
and estates of the Normans who were slain or 
fled without submitting to the King of England; 
several instruments relating to England, and a 
variety of other valuable information.” 

We give the two following instruments, be- 
cause they are extremely curious, and shew the 
system of enrolment used at that period : — 

** The king to all his bailiffs, &c., greeting. — 
Adam Adrian hath besought us that, whereas 
he is daily occupied upon the engraving of a 
certain seal for us by our command in our town 
of Caen, and fears, as well on his own as on his 
men’s and servants’ accounts, damage to their 
persons, and the loss of their goods and things, 
which might without difficulty be effected by 
certain of his rivals, or by their procurement, 
we would be pleased on this occasion graciously 
to provide for his security: we, assenting to 
the aforesaid supplication, have taken the same 
Adam, and his men and servants, whilst they 
are engaged in such our service as is premised, 
and likewise all their goods and things what- 
soever, under our especial protection and de- 
fence, and therefore we command you to main- 
tain, &c. &c. — Witness the king, at his town 
of Falaise, on the 18th day of December.” 

* The king to the lieutenant of his town of 
Harfleur, and the treasurer of the same town, 
and to all other officers in that place, and every 
of them, greeting. Whereas we are given to 
understand that you have caused to be arrested 
divers victuals belonging to our beloved and 
faithful John Fastolf, in the town aforesaid ; 
we, for certain causes laid before us, in our 
proper person, do command you to release with. 
out delay, all and singular those victuals, of 
whatever nature they may be, and to deliver 
them to the aforesaid John, or his attorney in 
that behalf.—Witness the king, at his castle of 
Caen, in his duchy of Normandy, the 2d day of 
October.” 

We here take our leave of this work, but not 
without again earnestly recommending to the 
Commission the propriety of continuing the 
publication of the series of rolls mentioned in 
our first article, which, under the careful super- 
intendence that ushered forth the present vo- 
lume, will present a body of historical materials, 
valuable as forming the true basis of history, 
and honourable to the government under whose 
patronage it may be produced, 





Memoirs of the Prince of the Peace. 
(Second notice.) 
Even our hurried introduction of this publi- 
cation to our readers must have shewn them 
that neither the Prince of the Peace, nor his 
French translator and editor, were at all in- 
disposed to the practice of that style which is 


known by the name of Gasconade. In truth, 
we are aware of very few instances in which the 
energy of self-laudation has been more strongly 
demonstrated ; insomuch, that at the close of 
these volumes (the first moiety of the prince’s 





revelations and defence), we are left at a loss 
to imagine, taking his own word for it, how 
there ever could, can, or will be, so admirable 
and immaculate a statesman. 

** Undoubtedly (he confesses!) I was but a 
man; and what man is infallible? But I 
have nobly and faithfully served my country. 
She has no right to reproach me with a single 
error of omission or neglect ; J] have respected 
her in every one of her children; I have bene- 
fited many; no one can venture to affirm that 
[ have been the cause of his ruin, I challenge 
even those who were my most inveterate 
enemies. Few statesmen, having had as much 
power at command, can make such an assertion 
without exposing themselves to a flat contra- 
diction.” 

The same mode of speaking of the internal 
improvements he effected runs into the ludi- 
crous : for instance — 

** Need I speak of music? Need I recall to 
mind how greatly it was improved in our 
theatres! The sublime elevation of tone it 
attained in our temples of worship! With 
what ardour was every where cultivated this 
language of the angels, which became so general, 
I will even say so common, in the kingdom ! 
I knew the value of music; it formed part of 
my plans of civilisation and useful reform. By 
liberalities, employments, pensions, and bene- 
fices, I created artists; these means are all- 
sufficient.” 

To literature he was an equally munificent 
friend, and caused to be published, inter alia — 

** Political, Scientific, and Military Essays, 
for the use of those Spanish youths who devote 
themselves to the career of arms; with a de- 
tailed notice of the best works on this subject. 
Spanish Honour; or, History of the Heroism 
of the Spanish Nation: a lengthy work, afford- 
ing evidence of high capacity, and well known 
in 1796. Military Honour; by Don Clemente 
Pefialosa. And, lastly, A Treatise on Heroic 
Military Valour, by our learned Palacios Ru- 
bios; with Notes, by Father Moralez, of the 
Escurial. This old book was reprinted in a 
splendid style. I subscribed for several hun- 
dred copies, which I distributed to all who 
applied for them.” 

In following this brilliant meteor through 
that portion of his literary course which is now 
before the public, we do not deem it necessary 
to enter into the details of the war which 
ensued between France and Spain after the 
execution of Louis XVI., and lasted for three 
years (part of 1793, all 1794-5, and part of 
1796), till the Peace of Ildefonzo, which pro- 
cured our hero that title which he shares with 
the Pacific Ocean. For himself, the prince 
claims the praise of having conducted that 
contest with the utmost ability and success, in 
a manner most honourable to Spain; and 
when, after the defection from the general 
coalition of Prussia and Holland, he turned 
round, and concluded a treaty offensive and 
defensive with the French Republic, and de- 
clared war against England, he demands, if 
possible, still greater commendation for his 
patriotism and political genius. But before 
we give some insight into this, we think it will 
interest the reader to hear how he speaks of 
his elevation from the ranks to be the con- 
troller of the destinies of a powerful nation. 

‘** With regard to myself, I never was guilty 
of any culpable proceeding or premeditated 
ambition. 


should be the special creature of his own 
making; who should have no other interest 
than that of his master; who should be in- 





debted for every thing to his august benefactor; 
whose advice and judgment, unfettered by any 
previous influence or prepossession, might en. 
lighten and support him in the critical sity. 
ation in which Europe was then placed. Go. 
verned by that idea, which wholly and exclu. 
sively belonged to him, Charles IV. bound me 
to his person by every tie, made~me an allow. 
ance out of his private purse, created ‘me a 
grandee of Spain, adopted me as a member of 
his own family; in a word, he identified my 
existence with his own. This is assuredly 
true: but is it, therefore, to be supposed that 
he would have deposited in my hands the whole 
care and burden of the state,—of his own 
sovereign power? This I as assuredly deny: 
he neither would have confided the trust to me 
nor to any one else. Those who think other. 
wise have neither known nor seen Charles IV, 
in the intimacy of private intercourse. Jealous 
of his prerogative, to the full as much as his 
father Charles III., he wrote down or usually 
dictated his sentiments: after having thus 
declared his will or manifested his intentions, 
he would scarcely listen to a reply. A cautious 
or self-evident argument arrested his attention 
but fer a moment ; the starting-point was Jaid 
down, the principle of action established. He 
allowed, however, sufficient latitude for carry. 
ing it into effect; but he required a minute 
account of proceedings. Nor was his mind 
wholly free from a tendency to mistrust: not 
that he willingly suspected a design of deceiv. 
ing him; he apprehended that his very minis. 
ters might be deceived. Whoever wandered 
from the rule established or the principle laid 
down was soon discharged from his service. 
I carefully applied myself to acquire a know. 
ledge of his intentions and scrupulously fulfil 
his views, which, in his judgment, were always 
correct and consistent with justice. By this 
conduct I won much of his confidence; but it 
never was complete or exclusive ; he often pre- 
ferred the advice of others to mine: as an in- 
stance of which, in the year 1806, he was dis- 
suaded from the only measure which, if pro- 
perly executed, was calculated, in my opinion, 
to protect his threatened crown.” 

This is a tolerably accurate description of a 
weak monarch’s weak minion; the former 
obstinate, and the latter only pliable when it 
served his own purpose, and secured him in 
the possession of that sort of supreme authority 
which has been humorously called being Viceroy 
over the king. 

Whether bought over by the French, as has 
been alleged by several statesmen and writers, 
or whether it arose from his own views of 
affairs, we cannot tell; but it is obvious that 
when the prince thought fit to change his policy, 
make himself the close ally of the revolu- 
tionists, and the bitter enemy of England, it 
must become part of his justification to depre- 
ciate and vilify the latter as much as he can. 
We accordingly find him unsparing of his abuse 
of our government. Of the expedition against 
Toulon he states : — 

‘© It happened that the occupation of Toulon 
did not take place until after the defeat of the 
federal army of Provence ; added to which, the 
policy of England rejected the advice of the 
Spanish generals, whose instructions authorised 
them to adopt such measures as they migit 
deem calculated to favour the rising in the in- 
terior of France. The English preferred being 


Charles IV. formed the determina-| shut up in Toulon, though it was obvious that 
tion of attaching to his person a subject who| 
|surgents should be put down. 


this town must fall, sooner or later, if the in- 
On the other 


hand, the Toulonese unceasingly urged ” 
adoption of a comprehensive measure; and 
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moved heaven and earth to induce some of the 
cabinets to accede to it: the plan was to request 
the immediate presence of the Count de Pro- 
yence on the spot. England obstinately re- 
fused her concurrence; her ambition was limit- 
td to the object of destroying the port, burning 
or bringing away a French squadron, and pro- 
longing the troubles of a nation at whose great- 
ness she took umbrage. . * . 

“ During the whole of the 18th, the Spanish 
flag waved over the rampart of St. Antoine, 
which the garrison only quitted on its way te 
the place of embarkation, when the retreat was 
deemed indispensable, and was by superior com- 
mand carried into effect. The forts which were 
to have protected the retreat had been given up 
without a struggle, previously to the appointed 
time; the commanding heights of La Malgue 
were immediately reoccupied by our troops ; 
and, though burning with indignation, these 
troops resolved to give the English a lesson of 
devotedness to their duty; they proudly made 
way to let them take the lead in embarking ; 
the Italians followed ; our soldiers formed the 
rear-guard, and left the ground at a slow pace, 
without confusion, without leaving a soldier, 
an invalid, a wounded or a forlorn inhabitant 
behind: the regiments of Cordova and Majorca 
were the last to step into the vessels; Major- 
general Don Joseph Ago, of distinguished me- 
mory, saw the last man of his troops, tie last 
Toulonese safe on board: it was already broad 
day-light (eight in the morning). That gallant 
oficer then rushed from the mole, after firing 
a last musket-shot at the enemy.” 

We are little accustomed to hear of poor 
fugitive and frightened British soldiers being 
covered in their retreats by the troops of other 
countries; but so declares the Prince of the 
Peace! and in politics we are, it seems, quite as 
despicable as in war: thus, when the Prince 
had made his compact with France in 1796, 
he says :— 

“Spain remained perfectly free to preserve 
her friendly intercourse with the other powers 
of the northern coalition, not excepting England. 
The republic had no wish to weigh us down, or 
drag us'into the wars she had to carry on. 
Guided by a well-understood policy, France 
neither required nor proposed any thing that 
could prove injurious to our commerce, or ex- 
pose our colonies to the ambitious cupidity of 
England. The French government was, be- 
sides, preoccupied at the time with a paramount 
idea,—that of a general peace. The neutrality 
of Prussia and Spain encouraged the hope that 
it might achieve such a peace by our mediation 
with the cabinet of St. James. But the latter 
rejected it. The war, undertaken at first under 
the auspices of morality, in the name of justice 
and social order, was for England nothing more 
than a matter of calculation and a means of 
gratifying her animosity. Our alliance with 
her was generous and disinterested. Prepared 
at all times to second with frankness the efforts 
of the coalesced powers, our co-operation was 
not burdensome to England ; we never solicited 
subsidies or succours at her hand: but our 
moderation did not disarm her rancour. Dis- 
dainful, indifferent, and acting moreover with 

faith towards us, as she had always done 
when the opportunity offered, how could we 
expect her to appreciate the friendly dispositions 
which, even after the peace concluded with the 
republic, Spain had always eagerly evinced to- 
wards England as far as the laws of neutrality 
left us at liberty to act. How can I describe 
the new struggle I had to carry on with the 
British cabinet? It insisted on our again 
into the embarrassments of a fatal war, 





in which other states had embarked. Promises, 
threats, flattery, insults, supplications, intrigues, 
all kinds of attempts and allurements,—gold, 
in short, in as great abundance as I might 
demand,—nothing was left untried; the) 
most persevering efforts were made to deprive 
us of a peace inoffensive to all the belligerent 
powers. ag « sv 

‘* We were allies; and our traders experienced 
every species of insult, under pretence that 
Frenchmen had an interest in the cargoes, 
though the certificates given in Spain were in 
due form and properly authenticated. We 
were allies ; and they confiscated the naval effects | 
actually purchased by the Spanish government, | 
and on their way to our harbours in Dutch 
vessels under our own flag! Our coasts were 
so infested with smugglers, their adventures 
were calculated with such positive precision, 
that the greater part of onr manufactures were 
broken up! We were allies; and yet, abusing 
our confidence, they never ceased exploring the 
shores of our American possessions, organising 
a system of smuggling, and enticing the natives 
of the country, in order to secure to themselves 
the possession of our commerce in both hemi- 
spheres! Lastly, we were their allies ; and in 
a moment of embarrassment occasioned by the 
necessity of providing for the third campaign, 
England abruptly refused to assist us in that 
emergency! If such was her conduct whilst 
we were her allies, what had we to expect when, 
standing no longer in any other character than 
that of neutrals, our harbours were to be in- 
discriminately opened to French and English 
vessels? Nevertheless, the Spanish nation 
bore insults upon insults, in order not to raise 
a fresh obstacle to the general peace, the hope 
of which was still fondly indulged.” 

All that the pure and disinterested politics of 
the prince could do, however, failed ta avert’ a 
rupture with England ; and our readers will be 
much astonished to find that what the English 
people have been used to consider and call a 
glorious struggle was, with the exception of 
taking Trinidad (no credit to us either), alto- 
gether triumphant to Spain and her arms by 
sea and land. The battle of St. Vincent, to be 
sure, was rather unlucky, but then so much 
heroism was displayed, and the loss was so 
compensated by victories elsewhere, it ceased 
to be even a subject of regret. 

“* With the exception (says the prince) of 
this triumph (if, however, the acquisition of 
Trinidad, gained in such a manner, deserves to 
be considered a triumph), all the attempts of 
the English against our possessions, whether 
in Spain or America, were failures, and often 
with little honour to our adversary. The con- 
spiracy attempted at the Caraccas was a com- 
plete abortion. The expedition which for a 
moment succeeded on the coast of Guatimala 
was immediately repulsed; the English lost 
many men there; the armament directed against 
the Philippines was arrested by the prepara- 
tions of defence which awaited it, and ended 
by perishing in the stormy seas in which it 
had been a long time tossed. It was said at 
the time that the attempt cost many millions. 
At a later period the English attacked Porto 
Rico: our resistance redounded to the honour 
of our arms; the enemy was vigorously re- 
pulsed, and compelled to re-embark after an 
ineffectual contest of fifteen days. A short 
time afterwards came the attack on Teneriffe : 
Nelson directed the expedition ; he suffered in 
his reputation and lost an arm. A few days 
before, in the first attack in July, he assisted 
in the bombardment of Cadiz, and exerted the 





most unheard of energy to get possession of our 
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squadron, or to bnrn it. Our intrepid sailors 
and the loyal inhabitants forced the enemy to 
desist from his rash enterprise. Soon after, in 
1800, the English came to brave us on our 
own soil. In August they determined to at- 
tack Ferrol: their aim here, too, was no other 
than to carry off our squadron, and destroy 
this noble branch of our marine. At that 
period, our army was reduced to half the effi- 
ciency to which I had raised it ; and our finances 
grievously depressed through the multiplied 
blunders of the ministers who came after me. 
In endeavouring to raise and force our credit, 
they had ruined it. The English were well 
aware of the state of weakness of our army. 
They landed 15,000 men on the coast at Do- 
fiinos. Ten ships of the line, four of them 
three-deckers, seven frigates, as many small 
vessels, transports, and a numerous light flotilla, 
covered the coast of Galicia. Is it necessary to 
ascend to times gone by, in order to seek in- 
stances of national glory, when the present 
age furnishes such splendid ones? ‘Two days 
and two battles sufficed to confound this in- 
vasion, which ended in smoke. On the night 
of the 26-27th the English regained their ships 
with an immense loss, and their military glory 
tarnished. They proceeded to avenge their 
defeat on the unfortunate city of Cadiz, then a 
prey to the yellow fever: they had the cruelty 
to attack it in these dreadful circumstances, 
and the impudence to demand that the squa- 
dron should be given up. The very sick were 
anxious to join in the defence,—heroic devo- 
tion! To the English the shame alone re- 
dounded of having committed useless hostilities 
against a generous and dying people.” 

A note on the unsuccesstul attack on Tene- 
riffe adds : 

* The sea was excessively rough; the re- 
embarkation impossible. Don Francis Guti- 
errez, the governor of the islands, might have 
taken prisoner every man there; but Nelson, 
whom his men were enabled to save, demanded 
(a thing incredible!) to be allowed to collect 
his troops, upon undertaking to renounce 
thenceforward, not only his own enterprise, 
but every other in the Archipelago of the 
Canaries. Gutierrez did not know what forces 
remained to the English admiral, or might still 
join him; he consented; the English re-em- 
barked.” 

The immortal victory of Jervis forces a little 
more out of the author; though his account 
will scarcely be reconciled with that we re- 
member in the London Gazette. He says: 

‘+ As for the naval successes from 1796 to 
1800, the English could only boast of the vic- 
tory gained by Admiral Jervis, at Cape St. 
Vincent (February 1797). That battle gave 
them four ships of the line, dismasted and al- 
most destroyed. A few months after the re- 
public of Holland, more unfortunate than we 
were, lost an entire squadron, nine ships of the 
line, and several frigates. The capture of some 
galleons coming from America was not an ob- 
ject of much importance.* The English did not 
obtain by it enough to indemnify themselves 
for the losses they had incurred by their ex- 
peditions against us up to 1800. Add to all 
this the costly armaments they were obliged to 
maintain to contend against the triple alliance 
of France, Spain, and Holland; the expenses 
occasioned by the necessity of defending their 
own shores ; in short, the loss of all the trade 
of our colonies; and it will be seen that 
England suffered much more than we did 

* «* Our ‘ Gazette,’ and the other public papers, detail 
the numerous prizes made by our privateers, both 
Europe and America.” Author. 
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from this collision, which she had herself pro- 
voked.” 

And the note on this reminds us of the 
French ideas about Waterloo. 

“ Our noble squadron amounted to twenty- 
seven ships of the line, seven of them three- 
deckers, ten frigates, three corvettes, &c. It 
might have prevented the junction of Admiral 
Parker with Jervis ; and even after their junc- 
tion, our squadron, under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, Don Joseph de Cordova, 
was still superior to that of the English. They 
ought to have beaten them.* The length of 
our line, which was ill-conceived, allowed the 
enemy to cut off or separate six ships, which 
were condemned to sustain the weight of the 
attack. We lost the St. Joseph, the Salvador, 
the St, Isidore, and the St. Nicholas, notwith- 
standing an obstinate resistance. Jervis de- 
clined a new encounter, and the fleet returned 
into the harbour of Cadiz. This unfortunate 
result could not be imputed to the government. 
There was a fatality, a negligence, an excessive 
presumption, on the part of the commander, 
Cordova, an officer who, till that day, had 
borne an, excellent reputation.” 

Apropos, with regard to the note we have 
just quoted, as it appears page 77, vol. ii., pur- 
porting to be written by the Prince of the 
Peace, it is remarkable that it is repeated at 
page 125, with the following variation. 

** Our noble squadron, amounting to twenty- 
seven sail of the line, of which seven were 
three-deckers, ten frigates, and other smaller 
ships, might have prevented the junction of 
Admiral Parker with Sir John Jervis; and 
even the two English admirals having joined, 
the Spanish admiral ought to have beaten them, 
for his forces were superior. This deplorable 
event cost us four ships of war. Was it the 
fault of the government? It was the neglect, 
the excessive confidence of our admiral.” 

We may suppose that the high-coloured in- 
terpolation in the first, owes its existence to the 
translator: at any rate, the discrepancy is very 
suspicious. But we must return to former 
periods. In defending his reputation against 
his predecessor in the ministry, the Count 
d’Aranda, and against M. de Pradt, M. Mu- 
riel, the Count Florida Blanca, and others, 
the Prince lets out some curious particulars ; 
ex gr.:— 

** During the reign of Ferdinand VII., the 
court of Madrid maintained political travelling 
clerks in various quarters, in Paris, and espe- 
cially in London, in order to watch the move- 
ments of emigrants of all opinions, and tamper 
with all writers whose pens might have laid 
aside all restraint on the subject of the Spanish 
government. ‘These emissaries were to enter 
into arrangements with newspaper writers, and 
with concoctors of biographies or histories, who 
should lavish as much praise as possible upon 
the existing reign, and at all events be un- 
sparing in their aspersions on past times, espe- 
cially on the preceding reign and on the unfor- 
tunate man whose name was wielded as the 
pretext for a parricidal rebellion. Those ma- 
neeuvres are of public notoriety, and were well 
rewarded. ‘The man who thus kept in pay the 
detractors of his father and mine —he who was 
principally interested in that infamous and un- 
natural speculation—fed as long as he lived 
upon this personal rancour, parched as he was 
with a thirst of implacable hatred —a hatred 
produced by remorse. Should any one ask me 
what profit Father Muriel derived from the 
insults he has heaped upon me in his additional 


“® Only British fools don’t know when they are beaten !! 
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notes, I reply by referring to what is manifest 
to all. Whether an emigrant or a refugee of 
an earlier date, and under more serious circum- 
stances than Melgarejo, his provider of docu- 
ments, he was anxious, as may. well be sup- 
posed, to be reinstated into favour. In his 
work he heaps contumelious reproaches upon 
me, and, worse than that, upon his first, his 
excellent sovereign, Charles IV. Accordingly, 
Ferdinand VII. has created him a knight of the 
royal and distinguished order of Charles III. 
This stands in need of no commentary.” 

This affords a little glimpse behind the cur- 
tain of the connexions between diplomacy and 
the press ; but the accusations of Florida Blanca 
seem more difficult to be dealt with than those 
of Father Muriel and others whom we shall 
notice in an ensuing Gazette. 








The Description and Explanation of a “* Uni- 
versal Character,” or Manner of Writing, 
that may be intelligible to the inhabitants of 
every country, although ignorant of each 
other’s language ; and which is to be learnt 
with facility, because founded on a simple 
and easy mode of classifying our ideas, and 
requiring but few arbitrary signs. Bath, 
1836. 

Tue author of this treatise begins by stating, 
that the acquisition of a universal character 
has long been desired, but that the apparent 
necessity for a number of arbitrary signs, be- 
yond the power of human memory to retain, 
has been considered an insuperable difficulty in 
such an undertaking. ‘ But,” he proceeds, 
‘* the most unlearned person may easily observe, 
that it is our practice in common language to 
express our ideas, even the most abstract, by 
allusions to material things, or by terms de- 
rived from the operation of our senses or bodily 
organs ; also, that qualities and circumstances, 
whether of the mind or of the visible world, 
are only understood and described by allusions 
to the qualities and objects known by means of 
our outward senses. For instance, the word 
great is understood, through our senses, to 
mean extent of material substance or space, as 
large, high, &c. ; but the word is equally appli- 
cable to a metaphysical or intellectual idea, and 
to material objects, as, likewise, is the word 
little, for it may be said that a man is great, 
or high, or little, or low, either in mind, body, 
or station. The word station or place refers 
to, and is understood to be, a spot in the ma- 
terial world ; but it is also used to express a 
degree in rank, or in the estimation of men. 
In the same manner we say that we see and 
feel the beauty of a moral truth as well as of 
a visible object, and that we walk in the road 
or way to righteousness or error, as well as to 
a town, &c. In short, if we analyse our 
words and phrases, we shall find them all com- 
posed of expressions, referring either to bodily 
actions and perceptions of the senses, or to 
material objects, even though the idea be the 
most intellectual or spiritual.’ 

The whole of the system, however, is com- 
prised in seven great divisions, namely,— first, 
arbitrary signs ; second, grammar ; third, arti- 
ficial objects; fourth, human ; fitth, original 
world matters ; sixth, plants ; seventh, animals. 
In order to write properly in this character, a 
great deal depends on the proper and true 
definition of the words, which must be so par- 
ticular and characteristic as not to express, 
also, another or a different thing. ‘‘ Amongst 
the advantages, for some purposes, of this mode 
of writing, is its greater certainty; because, 
expressing by things, and not by words, it is 
not liable to the changes of meaning to which 


all spoken languages are subject in the course 
of time.” 

Of the details of the system it is impossible 
to give any intelligible idea without the plates, 
which are numerous, and full of curious ex. 
emplification. The chief object sought is a 
method of writing that may enable the inha. 
bitants of every country to correspond intel. 
ligibly with each other in writing, though 
ignorant of the language of their several 
countries. Although we agree with the author, 
‘* that it is impossible to form a fair judgment 
as to whether this object be attained or not, 
without taking the trouble to learn really, and 
prove the system as detailed,” we are com. 
pelled to add, that the slight view which we 
have taken of his system induces us to fear 
that, however ingenious and logical, it is too 
complicated and enigmatical for general use. 
Can it be seriously believed, that one person in 
a thousand would be able “to learn it with 
facility ? ”’ 





Causes and Remedies of Pauperism. By the 
Right Hon. Sir R. Wilmot Horton, Bart. 
Lectures upon Political Economy. Delivered 

by the Right Hon. Sir R. W. Horton, at 

the Mechanics’ Institution. 
Letters to the Freeholders of Yorkshire on 

Negro Slavery. 8vo. London, 1836. Lloyd. 
WE recommend these works, more particularly 
the former, to the attention of those who wish 
well to the suffering poor. 

To the political economist we would advise 
an attentive perusal of the details continued 
in the lectures upon political economy, &c. as 
delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute. Sir 
Robert Wilmot Horton was the first person 
of any rank or station, who felt it to be no 
degradation to ascend the chair of the lecturer 
for the purpose of inculcating truth to the 
great mass of the people. 

We cannot doubt but that when that right 
hon. gentleman, who now administers the 
government of Ceylon, may relinquish that 
situation, the people of England will not forget 
his past services for the public weal. We 
cannot conclude our notice better than by ex- 
tracting a portion of the address of the select 
class of the members of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, to Sir R. W. Horton. 

“If those who move in an elevated sphere 
would more frequently mingle with the hum- 
bler individuals who constitute the great bulk 
of the population ; if, as you have done, they 
would freely impart the knowledge which afflu- 
ence and leisure have enabled them to acquire, 
and would thus avail themselves of opportunities 
of ascertaining, by personal observation, the pro- 
gress of intellectual developement among their 
inferiors in the gifts of fortune, there is great 
probability that mutual benefit would result 
from such intercommunication—that the rich 
would form a more accurate opinion of the 
sentiments, feelings, and capabilities of the 
middling and lower classes, and that in the 
minds of the latter real respect would be sub- 
stituted for its merely exterior manifestation. 





The History of the Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, and the Foundation of the Principal 
European States. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D., 
&c., author of the “History of France,” &€ 
Pp. 483. London, 1836. Whittaker and Co. 

WueEn we call a book a school-book of § 

superior order, it may readily be understood 

that the production is, in our opinion, oe 
excellently calculated to convey information 
on the subject of which it treats to the youth. 





ful student, and to all who are completing 
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agood system of education. And if it be 
a work of this description, we need scarcely 
add that it is not the less fitted for the 
useful reading of every age and class of intel- 
ligent society. Such, in truth, is the volume 
now before us; an able and lucid exposition of 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and 
of the rise of modern European states upon its 
ruins. We have Gibbon, to be sure (and in this 
number we notice a fair abridgment of that 
author), but since the days of Gibbon much 
light has been thrown upon many and the most 
important of the events which he records. Dr. 
Taylor has diligently availed himself of these 
recent researches, and incorporated their results 
with his judicious labours. By this means he 
has given much additional value to his perform- 
ance, and especially in all that relates to the 
eastern empire of Rome, its connexions and 
vicissitudes. He has, indeed, supplied the pub- 
lic with a volume which we cannot too highly 
recommend. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memoir of Sir W. Blizard, Knt. §c., by W. Cooke. 
. 67. (London, Longman and Co.)—This brief Memoir 
of a late very a member of the medical pro- 
fession, was read before the Hunterian Society; but the 
ount of Sir W. Blizard, his life and writings, is well 
worthy of the public at large. The following extracts 
appear to us to deserve being separated from the Memoir, 
and offered as samples of it, worthy of selection and con- 
sideration. Of Sir William, Mr. Cooke says: —‘‘ As a 
ractitioner he was discriminating and decided in forming 
is opinions, energetic and skilful in the application of 
his means, and studious of as much simplicity as possible. 
He would sometimes remark, ‘ the improvement of al- 
most all sciences is shewn in growing simplicity, and this 
should be studied, as much as possible, in the treatment 
of disease.’” A maxim more just could not be expressed 
more pee The annexed description of ‘* certain 
people,” and the anecdote attached, is also apt: ‘* There 
is a Class of persons elevated above poverty who are mean 
enough to take advantage of public charity and private 
humanity, as to provisions only designed for the really 
necessitous. Very recently a hospital patient asked per- 
mission to absent herself for a short time to receive her 
dividends! ‘The surgeon allowed her to depart, but pro- 
hibited her return. Governors, of course, will not re- 
commend such cases if aware of them. Gratuitous vac- 
cination and advice are sought by many persons in good 
business, or in easy circumstances. A late dentist was 
accustomed to relate, in his lectures, that an old woman 
had repeatedly come to him for gratuitous advice. His 
servant accidentally observed that she came in her car- 
riage, getting out at a little distance. The dentist desired 
his servant, on her coming again, to go and ask the coach- 
man her name. She did not fail to come, and it was as- 
certained that she was a lady of title. She was not a little 
disconcerted when the dentist addressed her ladyship by 
name.” We would recommend the following to general 
attention:—** ¢ In hospitals the helping hand of charity is 
still wanted. Various are the distresses that call for it, 
frequently admitting of easy relief, not, however, within 
the limits of such establishments to grant. The Sama- 
Titan Society was instituted with the view of explaining 
the circumstances of cases in hospitals that have a claim 
upon benevolence, of obtaining a fund from which relief 
might be afforded, and providing a body of men that 
might —- execute and perpetuate the good design. 
But the address and regulations of the society will explain 
its intentions, and prove the best appeal to humanity in 
its favour.’ This society is now able to dispense 500/. per 
annum in the relief of objects of distress.” It was founded 
by Sir W. Blizard in 1791; and so blessed an act is the 
noblest eulogium that can be bestowed on his memory. 
Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery 
by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 12mo. (London, Whit 
taker and Co.) It is quite a treat to have a neat, new, 
and complete edition of this garland of native flowers: 
those which we so admired in rate posies are tenfold 
more sweet and pleasing when all the varied branches are 
tied up together, and arranged in a form, 
_ ,*‘ Sweet to the sense and pleasing to the eye ;” 
Which no spoiler can injure or destroy. We have called 
these sketches «* Flowers,” but a more appropriate de- 
scription of them would be to say they were rustic pic- 
tures, and compare them with the most charming paint- 
ings of the Dutch and Flemish schools of art. T ey are 
- ature; the figures or characters introduced are 
lving; their attitudes and occupations are real; they 
are grouped with graphic effect ; they are placed where 
they ought to be, and are doing what they would do if 
setual Persons ; the whole is only copied from the visible 
andsca: , and the existing creatures whom we see around 
Us; and they are copied with such a degree of truth that 
we can hardly fancy a single feature to have been ima- 
gined by the artist or author. 
m. Cleveland and the St. Clairs, §¢. 3 vols. (London, 
tley.) We must pass this novelty by without com- 





ment or illustration, as one of the fictions which claim no 
especial attention; such as are engendered, read from the 
circulating libraries, = and are forgotten. The third 
volume is eked out y shorter tales, of which also me- 
diocrity is the standard. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. LAMBERT in the chair.—Mr. Edwin Lees 
exhibited drawings of some very curious forms 
of lime-trees ( Tilia grandifolia and parvifolia) 
growing in the county of Worcester. Mr. 
Heysham, of Carlisle, sent for exhibition an 
adult female, two young birds, and an egg of 
the dotterel (Charadrius morinellus, Linn.), 
obtained on Skiddaw during the last summer. 
Several pairs were observed breeding in the 
same locality.—Read, descriptions of four spe- 
cies of the curious genus of aquatic plants, 
Lacis of Schreber, by M. Schomburgh. These 
plants, the author observes, cover the granitic 
dykes which cross the rivers Essequibo and 
Marsaroony, and serve as food for a number of 
phytivorous fishes. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, January 14.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. W. Young, Oriel College. 

Masters of Arts. —J. Boustead, QNueen’s College; Rev. 
W. W. Stoddart, Fellow, C. F. Baldwin, St. John’s Col- 
lege; J. Budgen, Trinity College; Rev. W. Fletcher, 
Rev. J. Hughes, Brasennose College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—W. W. Blanford, St. Edmund Hall. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Murcnuison in the chair.—A paper by 
Sir David Brewster, On the anatomical and 
optical structure of the crystalline lenses of 
animals, especially of the salmon and hare, was 
read. The paper was illustrated by frequent 
reference to a number of exceedingly delicate 
and beautiful diagrams of the crystalline lenses 
of various animals, without which no satis- 
factory analysis can be given by us. We may 
mention one curious fact, viz., that Sir David 
Brewster, in the course of his experiments, 
found the hare and the rabbit to be the only 
two quadrupeds whose lenses have the same 
structure with the lens of the salmon. Mr. 
Airy, and a number of other gentlemen, were 
elected fellows. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Amyor in the chair.—_Mr. Kempe exhi- 
bited drawings of thirty-two pictile vases and 
lamps, found in the tombs of the Incas of Peru, 
and brought to England in 1815, now in the 
possession of Mrs. Cooke of Barnes. Most of 
them were remarkably similar to vessels of the 
same kind found in the tombs in Egypt ; some 
had a Greek scroll pattern, and some nearly 
similar to the Roman amphore, or wine-ves- 
sels. It is well known that the Egyptians com- 
municated their pictile and other arts to the 
Greeks, and through them to the Romans: 
and Mr. Kempe was of opinion that they were 
introduced into South America by the Pheeni- 
cians, as those enterprising navigators had very 
large vessels, and by the great number and size 
of their sweeps and oars, had the power, similar 
to the modern steam-vessel, of working against 
wind and tide; and their ignorance of the ma- 
riner’s compass was compensated by their ex- 
tensive knowledge of astronomy, so that he 
considered it very possible for them to have 
reached the Peruvian coast. Some further ex- 
tracts were read from Mr. Hallam’s volume of 
State Letters, Instructions, &c. in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and thence to that of James I. 
The portions now read were two letters to 
Wolsey, one from the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, and the other from Cuthbert Tunstal, 
bishop of London, explaining the difficulties 
experienced in raising an aid or forced loan 
from the clergy, and the extreme reluctance of 
the latter to divulge the value of their goods, 
revenues, &c. to ground the assessments of the 
loan. 


EGYPTIAN RESEARCHES. 

[A bly to our pledge we now insert the extracts from 
Signor Rossellini’s letter to the editor,* and refer to 
the Literary Gazette, No. 943, in which a review of 
his interesting work appeared.} 

To render popular researches, placed by their 

novelty, and by the extensive erudition they 

require, within the power of only a small num- 
ber of persons, is an undertaking deserving the 
highest praise. But, sir, if we may judge by 
your first article, you are about to execute this 
task in the most complete manner. It is, at 
the same time, peculiarly worthy of your 
country ; which having, in the person of the 
illustrious Dr. Young, struck the first spark of 
the light that has been shed on the obscurity of 
ancient Egypt, has subsequently abounded with 
fellow-labourers in that important science, the 
greater part of whom I have the honour to call 
friends. France, since the unhappy death of 
Champollion, is entirely out of the question 
with reference to such studies: notwithstand- 
ing the frivolous pretensions of certain theo- 
rists, nothing on the subject has proceeded 
from that country which does not bear the 
stamp of silliness or ignorance. It is from 

England, therefore, that we are entitled to 

hope for new works; which, like those that 

have already appeared there, may extend the 

limits of our acquaintance with that most im- 

portant department of historical science. * * 

I hope that the fourth volume (the second of 
the Monumenti Civili) will contain what will 
satisfy your just expectations with reference to 
brickmaking by the Jews. It is necessary, 
however, that I should apprise you of an error 
respecting the price of the work. It is stated, 
in your article, that the work, when complete, 
will cost fifty pounds sterling.+ Now the real 
price at Pisa is only eight hundred francs in 
all; which sum the expence of conveyance may 
raise to a thousand. It is true, that its fair 
publishing price ought to be at least double 
that amount: but, as it is a work printed by 
the Grand Duke’s order, and not a speculation, 
it has been determined to issue it at the cost of 
the printing, and with the sole object of de- 
fraying that expense. This is a circumstance 
which ought not to be concealed. see 

I cannot close this letter, sir, without telling 
you how much satisfaction I have felt that, 
among all the plates which I have published, 
you should have selected for republication that 
of the Jews making bricks. You have been 
quite right ; for that monument alone is worth 
the trouble of a voyage to Egypt: I am asto- 
nished that it escaped the notice of all preceding 
travellers. You have also shewn great skill 
and judgment in recognising them, with merely 
the indication in the note accompanying the 
plates. ” ° ° - 

I am surprised that there has been any 
doubt in London about the byssus of the an- 
cients, which I have shewn was of cotton. 

Since my demonstration, our most scientific 

opticians, natural philosophers, and chemists, 

have made numerous experiments on mummy- 
cloths, and are all thoroughly convinced that 
they are only cotton. Besides, the arguments 


* See R -port of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Literat ire. 
+ We were induced to believe and to state that the 
ineas—Hd, L. G 
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derived from archeology and philology appear 
to me to admit no doubt. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 
Russell Institution, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Pemberton on Shakespeare: Character of 
Shylock. 
Marylebone Institution, 84 p.m. 


Dr. Truman on the Comparative Physiology of the 
Voice, 


Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.—- Entomological, 
(Anniversary), 8 p.a. 
Tuesday. 


Belgrave Institution, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Delille on French Literature. 


Medical and Chirurgical, 8} Pp. m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 84 pv. M. 
Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 74 p.m. 
Thursday. 

Royal Society, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Isling- 
ton Literary, General Annual Meeting. 

Friday. 

Royal Institution, 85 p.a. 








PINE ARTS. 

A Letter on Government Encouragement of the 
Higher Classes of Art: addressed to Edward 
J. Stanley, Esq. M.P. Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. By Richard Westmacott, jun. Lon- 
don, 1835. Blackburn, Knightsbridge. 

WueEn we consider how many years of unin- 
terrupted peace have been enjoyed by this 
country, we confess that we are surprised and 
humiliated on recollecting how little, during 
that long period, has been done for the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of those arts, on the 
perfection of which the permanent glory of 
every great nation so much depends. It is 
evidently under the impression of similar feel- 
ings that Mr. Westmacott’s letter has been 
written. With a just sense of the dignity of 
his subject, the writer disavows any wish to 
found his arguments on the humble grounds 
on which alone it would be placed by the mis- 
called utilitarian. 

** T am not going, sir,” he observes, ‘* to 
claim your interest for the fine arts for any 
value they may have in a commercial point of 
view, or on the ground of their contributing to 
the improvement of our manufactures ; though 
I neither wish, nor am prepared to underrate 
their importance as operating on the produc- 
tions of our looms, or the taste of our domestic 
furniture. As merely useful and mechanical 
arts they have had able advocates, who have 
hardly looked beyond this secondary recom- 
mendation: but I would claim it for them on 
a much higher consideration,—for the moral 
influence they are capable of exercising by 
their appeal to the mind, and their power of 
awakening sentiment. That the fine arts 
eminently conduce to intellectual civilisation I 
believe no one will at this time be disposed to 
deny ; and it will not, I presume, be questioned, 
that the higher the aim of the artist in the 
practice of his art, whether in the class of sub- 
jects he selects, or in the manner in which he 
treats them, so much higher are his feelings 
likely to be raised, and so much the more 
valuable, therefore, must he become as a citizen. 
Whatever comparative excellence may be 
achieved in the humbler walks of art, a low 
and grovelling spirit is incapable of the lofty 
conceptions which have stamped almost divi- 


nity on the productions of a Raffaelle and a 





its energies to the contemplation of subjects of 
sublimity, to the illustration of acts of virtue 
or heroism, receives an ennobling impulse 
from its honourable ambition, and is stamped, 
even when disappointed of reaching all its 
hopes and aspirations, with a more exalted and 
a more dignified character. We know it is 
not granted to all to attain excellence —all 
cannot be successful; but, by fixing the stand- 
ard at an elevated point, the attempts to suc- 
ceed will all have a higher aim; and even 
though an artist should fail, it will, at least, be 
a distinction to have it said of him — 
** Magnis tamen excidit ausis !” 

To foster such feelings in artists, and, through 

their powerful means, to induce a corresponding 


elevation in the multitude, is not surely un- 
worthy the attention of a government. It is 
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limited in the character of his compositions, 
have been allowed great and favourable oppor. 
tunities for the exercise of their respective 
arts; and it must be admitted that, for them, 
the public purse has occasionally been drawn 
upon with liberality ; but, in all our triumphs— 
in all our prosperity—no fostering regard — no 
flattering smile—uno protecting hand—has been 
extended to raise the painter of history from 
the bitter pain of disappointment and of hope 
deferred : his art, though it might be patronised 
at an infinitely cheaper rate, and, therefore, 
even in case of failure, at less serious loss in a 
pecuniary point of view, is left unnoticed, un. 
cared for. He has even had the mortification 
of seeing the sister arts treated with favour 
and distinction, while his own seems doomed 
to pine away in miserable and degrading 
neglect !—I ask, then, protection and assistance 
for modern historical art, and more especially 


vain to say the bulk of the people is careless —| for painting ;—a reward for patient and per. 


is insensible to art; it evinces both ignorance 
of their habits and a want of observation in 
those who declare such to be the case. That 
taste and judgment are the result of education, 
and are only to be acquired by that means, 
must be admitted, but a pleasure in contem- 
plating works of imitation seems to be im- 
planted in our very nature; whether it arises 
from common curiosity as to the means, of 
admiration at skill and ability in overcoming 
difficulties, or of interest in the subjects re. 
presented, it is obvious and undeniable that 
persons of all classes, from the more polished 
and highly educated to the most ignorant and 
unrefined, are induced to stop before works of 
art, and give them some portion, at least, of 
attention. It is a food of the mind, it gives 
rise to ideas, it exercises the memory, it 
awakens sympathy, it tries the judgment, or 
it excites a desire of information; by whatever 
means, it is certain an interest is raised, and 
it is as certain that art receives homage. 
Admitting, then, that there is this general in- 
terest evinced, and that art does secure more 
or less attention from all classes of the com- 
munity, is it not worthy of those who have the 
power to endeavour to direct that attention, 
and that interest, to the best and highest 
objects, and to give those who are artists by 
profession an inducement to prepare such 
works for the public as shall tend to produce 
good results; and, instead of obliging them to 
dedicate their time and talents to such subjects 
only as can command a ready sale in the market 
of the prevailing taste or fashion, to give them 
a hope that, if they successfully illustrate those 
of higher and more lasting interest, they will 
not be left to sink unsupported, neglected, and 
forgotten? There is hardly a country in 
Europe, excepting (proh pudor !) the greatest 
and the richest—our own, that does not uphold 
its artists by some public encouragement. 
Sums of money to endow and furnish academies 
and schools of art, useful as such establish. 
ments may be, are insufficient for the purpose I 
here humbly venture to advocate. I look beyond 
the mere education of young men as artists: nor 
do I pray for extended means for purchasing 
works of ancient sculpture, or pictures by the 
great masters: much has been done, as the 
British Museum and the National Gallery 
testify, nobly and liberally done, in the acqui- 
sition of the finest productions of past ages ; 
but the proud success of some of our own 
countrymen in various branches of art, have 
sufficiently proved the capability of the natives 
of these islands of attaining excellence where 
they apply their energies. The architect, and 
the sculptor, though he has unfortunately been 





severing study and talent. I ask for some 
return, some acknowledgment from a country, 
through the flattering administration of its 
government, for a life spent in a noble and in. 
tellectual pursuit. I ask it on a scale which 
private and individual patronage cannot effect. 
I ask for an inducement to an artist to con. 
centrate his knowledge and his power, mental 
and manual, on great works of national in- 
terest, and that some hope may be held out to 
him that his labours and his intentions will be 
appreciated, and that his success will be re- 
warded.” 

After exposing the injustice and absurdity of 
those who maintain that painters ought to 
produce fine pictures, and that it would then 
be time enough for patronage to follow, Mr. 
Westmacott asks — 

* Do the supporters of this opinion ever 
consider the time, the study, the expense, the 
labour, mental and physical, required to pro- 
duce a great work of art? And do they be- 
lieve that artists can afford to risk all this on 
the single chance only of their meeting with 
approval ? Do they imagine that the works of 
the great masters of ancient and modern times 
were produced in this way? If they have 
taken this view they are mistaken. No, sir, 
the success of the arts was the effect, not the 
cause of patronage; and artists, seeing the 
honourable purpose to which their productions 
were destined, were emulous to supply works 
worthy of their object and application: it was 
not sufficient to wait till the arts flourished and 
then to patronise them : their importance being 
acknowledged, their success was the natural 
consequence of the protection they received; 
and that protection, that care and honour, led 
them up from their infancy to strength and 
maturity. 


* Honos alit artes, omnes incenduntur ad studia ote : 


The only fault we have to find with Mr. 
Westmacott’s letter is that it is too brief. The 
subject is one which might be advantageously 
treated at much greater length. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Switzerland. By William Beattie, M.D— 
Illustrated in a Series of Views taken ¢x- 
pressly for the work, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 
Parts XVII., XVIII., and XIX. Virtue. 
Tue plates in this highly picturesque and inter- 
esting publication become more and more beat- 
tiful. As a specimen of the text we subjoin the 
following anecdote, which occurs in a descrip- 
tion of the Hotel de l’Epée, at Zurich. 
‘Another courier has occasioned a fresh 


bustle of preparation in the hotel, and is 
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succeeded by the arrival of a carriage—not with 
that rapid reckless haste by which so many 
think they ensure consequence, and command 
respect—but in so measured and slow a pace, 
indeed, as to excite apprehensions of some recent 
accident. The door of the barouche was opened, 
anda lady, anxiously handed out, was supported 
into the house, Hereupon inquiries immedi- 
ately followed, if a certain physician then named 
was in the house. The demand circulated in 
afew minutes to the doctor’s ear, and in less 
than five more he was seated at the couch of 
the stranger. The lady was young, and, as far 
as perceptible through a thick veil, her features 
were beautiful ; but, after the Oriental fashion, 
her hand alone was visible, and held out witha 
kind of incoherent expression, that the physician 
would do his duty. Previously, however, he 
endeavoured to learn from her female attendant 
the probable cause and date of the malady; but 
his questions were either evaded, or answered 
unsatisfactorily; so that he was left to conjec- 
ture, and the adoption of his own resources. 
The latter were instantly applied—powerful 
depletion, and other remedial measures, seemed 
to have done wonders, and the violent excite- 
ment under which she laboured had evidently 
given way to the treatment adopted. About 
midnight, however, her attendant, most impru- 
dently, and, perhaps, through ignorance, put 
into her hands a letter, the perusal of which 
seemed to have recalled all the symptoms in 
their most aggravated form. Disguise was now 
impossible ; and the physician discovered, in the 
flushed features and wild expression of his pa- 
tient, a lady whom, two years previously, he 
had met at one of the petty courts of Germany 
—then the object of general envy and adula- 
tion—the observed of all observers. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost; for every moment now 
gave strength to the malady, and weakened the 
resources of art. Two of the principal phy- 
sicians of the place, both celebrated in the pro- 
fession, lent their able and zealous assistance ; 
but certain symptoms, on which it is here un- 
necessary to dwell, threw out a fearful progno- 
stic of the issue. Another day passed, and the 
malady had gained ground; but as the physician 
sat by the couch at midnight, endeavouring to 
soothe those symptoms which no skill could 
subdue, the door suddenly opened, and a tall 
stranger entered. Casting aside his military 
cloak, and gazing for an instant on the delirious 
being whose lips, faithful to one expression 
only, continued to repeat it with an accent that 
seemed to reach his heart, he threw himself up- 
on the edge of the couch, and pressing her burn- 
ing hand to his lips, sobbed out in convulsive 
agony, “* My Frederica—my own Frederica !” 
The word acted upon the patient in such a 
manner as to confirm the belief that there was 

magic ina name.” It was evidently a well- 
known voice; and, by its soothing influence, 
Superseded, in the course of the day following, 
all occasion for more scientific treatment. But 
as the character of our present work does not 
admit of a more particular detail of the inci- 
dents that followed, we may briefly state, that 
the physician soon lost sight of his patient—but 
his patient, on re-crossing the Rhine, became 
the bride of one whose ancient chateau overlooks 
the Danube; and where—defeated in her deep- 
laid scheme of prevention—the mar-plot ‘ dow- 
ager’ has found in her ci-devant dame d’honneur 
4 most exemplary daughter.” 


The Death of the First-Born. By John Martin. 
Wer have lying before us an etching of Mr. 
Martin’s forthcoming plate of ** The Death of 


the First-born,” and are greatly struck with 








its expression, spirit, and grandeur, The group 
in the foreground is admirably composed ; and 
the long perspective of human grief is as af- 
fecting as that of Egyptian architecture is 
characteristic and magnificent. 

Mr. Martin has (we understand) received 
the gold medal which was awarded to him in 
France for his picture of ‘* The Deluge,”’ ex- 
hibited last season in the Louvre; together 
with an elegant coffee-service, and some vases, 
&c. of Sevres porcelain, as a special mark of | 
the approbation of the King of the French. 





_- -- \ 
Planché’s Continental Gleanings. No. I. | 
In our Gazette of the 19th of December, we | 
noticed this interesting work from a rough and | 
imperfect impression of its initiatory No. ; but} 
when we look over a more finished copy, we | 
feel that we owe it a still higher encomium | 
than the first sight induced us to bestow. The 
views are, indeed, selected with admirable taste, 
and most skilfully lithographed ; and nothing 
can afford a better idea of the picturesque beau - 
ties, in country and town, of the Tyrol, Flan- 
ders, Holland, the Main, and the Rhine. 
as | 
Rome and its surrounding Scenery. Engraved 
by W. B. Cooke, and eminent Engravers, 
from Drawings by distinguished Artists. 
Nos. II. and IIT. 
Next in vividness to the associations which 
actual wandering among the mouldering but 
still magnificent remains of the ancient capital 
of the world, must create in the mind of every! 
one possessed of the slightest information, feel- 
ing, or taste, are the impressions produced by 
faithful and able graphic representations, such 
as those under our notice. On its appearance 
we mentioned the first Number of this interest- | 
ing publication, with the praise which was its 
due. Of that Number the Numbers before us 
are worthy successors. They contain beautiful 
views of the ** Temple of Concord,” the ** Campo 
Vaccino, seen from the Tower of the Capitol,” 
‘S a side View of the Portico of the Pantheon,” 
the “ Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo,”’ the 
** Remains of the Temple of Antoninus Pius,” ; 
and “ one of the Lower Corridors of the Coli- | 
seum.” 


Sketches in India, and in other Localities of 
Interest ; selected from the Portfolio of an, 
Officer (Capt. J. S. Cates). Drawn on stone! 
by J. S. Templeton. Part I. Ackermann. | 

BrELow mediocrity, as works of art. It is 

worse than useless to multiply such publica- 

tions. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. | 
SONG. 
My heart is my own! I have well withstood | 
The glances of bright black eyes ; | 
I have gazed unscathed on sweet languishing | 
blue, 
But neither have made me their prize. 


My heart is my own! I have harmless played 
With tresses of soft silken hair ; 

And many a net have their dark ringlets laid, 
But none have caught me in their snare. 


My heart is my own! I have sued to press 
Red lips, nor have sued in vain ; 
But none had the charms, when the dew was 
brushed off, 
To tempt me to come there again. 


My heart is my own! I have, list’ning, heard 
Sweet accents from fairy lips fall ; 

Each word fram’d a link in a rosy-like chain— 
I e’er broke them, and ’scaped the soft thrall. 





My heart is my own! I have freely roved 
*Mid the brightest and fairest of forms ; 
Through an ocean of beauty my safe course 
has lain, 
Nor e’er have I met with love’s storms, 
My heart is my own! Then let others love, 
And bewail their forced chains with a groan; 
Unfetter’d, unshackled, it still is my boast, 
A proud one,— My heart is my own! 





DRAMA. 

THERE is nothing new stirring at the larger 
theatres. The shareholders and purchasers of 
season-tickets may still have the pleasure of 
seeing the same things at Drury Lane; while, 
at Covent Garden, Miss Faucit has more and 
more firmly established herself in popular 
favour. 

The Olympic is crowded every night to see 
the admirable acting of young Mathews in One 
Hour, in which he has made a hit which will 
not be forgotten in one year. He is fulfilling , 
the highest expectations of his many friends; 
and must with every new part rise more and 
more in public estimation, for his talents are 
as various as they are eminent and original. 
The Pic-nic concludes the entertainments, not 
only with unabated but with augmented attrac- 
tions, as the performers have mellowed in their 
parts, and the wit and humour are more readily 
taken by the audience. 

At the Adelphi, a piece called Luke Somer- 
ton has been acted. It exhibits some nonsense 
at the Isle of Man, whither Queen Anne, of all 
persons in the world, goes on a visit to allay, 
perhaps, a certain storm in that quarter. The 
stage, like the island, is too small for the 
weighty business imposed upon it, and what 
with horses, and other cattle, it reminded us of 
the Arms of Man being all Legs, which must 
be considered extraordinary at the Adelphi. 
By the by Wrench has been scandalously 
treated at this theatre; though not floored by 
a knock-down blow at a rehearsal, like one of 
his still more unlucky companions. 


The St. James’s Theatre is going on much 
more prosperously than before; though Brown’s 
Horse, a burlesque upon the Bronze Horse, a 

iece not worth a travesty, is not in the style 
we should like to see cultivated at this elegant 
and beautiful house, where Monsieur Jacques 
continues to delight the admirers of good 
acting. 

The Strand opened on Monday, and was 
shut by the lord chamberlain on Wednesday. 
His lordship intimated to the performers that 
they should individually be held liable for penal- 
ties; and though the verb ‘to do, to act,” 
also means ‘to suffer,” they were frightened 
and gave in. 





VARIETIES. 

Mr. Haydon, on Wednesday, delivered his 
third lecture on the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts, at the Mechanics’ Institution. He spoke 
with great fervour and freedom, and was 
much applauded by a crowded auditory. The 
lecture was illustrated by some splendid draw- 
ing, and a superbly muscular living model. 

New Thermometrical Scale. —- Dr. Castle, of 
this town, by modifying Fahrenheit’s scale, has 
proposed an instrument which will admit of the 
thermometer being taken with the same pre- 
cision as the barometer. The degrees are first 
arranged decimally, 10°, 20°, 30°, and so on; 
each 10° being equal to 20° of Fahrenheit. The 
rise and fall of the quicksilver is shewn by a 
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emall sliding scale, so graduated: that every 
degree, and even the decimal fractions, can be 
readily ascertained. The registering is, at the 
same time, accurate and easy. Thus, freezing- 
point, or 32° Fahrenheit, by reduction, be- 
comes 16° 00’; the cyphers implying that it 


| logic in deductions—but there is one very sound 
observation on periodicals, to which we heartily 
jsubscribe: ‘‘ We must (says the editor) at- 
tend rather to the quality, than the quantity, 
‘of the articles furnished. In a course of study, 
time is a most important consideration. An 





ERT — 

| Mr Bentley, we are glad to hear, is about to collect 

and publish, with notes, illustrations, and embellish. 

| ments, the Letters of Horace Walpole; together with 
| several hundred letters hitherto inedited. 

As our Reader made a mistake last week in printi 

Kich instead of Rich, in our first literary notice, we wil 4 

| though the name is too well known to require explana. 

| tion, take the opportunity, in correcting the press-error, 


is exactly 16 degrees; but if the quicksilver hour employed in the perusal of an ill-written | ‘© S4Y something more of the forthcoming work, espe- 


‘slightly exceeds 32° Fahrenheit, the difference 
is indicated by 16° 30’, or 16° 40’, according as 
the excess is three or four tenths of a degree. 
For important observations the value of this 
scale is evident.—Brighton Herald. 

The establishment of a new Society, to be 
called the ‘* Foreign Society,” has: been some 
time in agitation, and now bids fair to be em- 

ied, as some sixty names have already been 
enrolled. The chief object is to collect a library 
of foreign literature, to be kept constantly sup- 
plied with periodical publications of every de- 
scription, whether literary, political, or com- 
mercial, that have reference to foreign countries, 
including the colonies. The chief part of its 
funds are to be devoted to the purchase of 
foreign books, by expending at least 1000/7. per 
annum in the formation of its library, which in 
the course of a few years would contain a more 
complete collection of works on foreign litera- 
ow than is probably to be met with in Eng- 

nd. 

Improvements and Embellishments in Paris. — 
The granite for the pedestal of the Obelisk of 
Luxor has arrived, and only awaits the de- 
crease of the waters of the Seine to be landed. 
It consists of seven blocks, one of which weighs 
120,000 pounds.— Paris Advertiser. 

The Hotel Dieu, it is said, will shortly be 
taken down, to carry on the beautiful line of 
quays which extend along each bank of the 
Seine. The sick will be removed to the In- 
valides, which establishment will be broken 
up, and formed into several branches in various 
parts of the country, where articles of provision, 
&c. are cheap.— Ibid. 

Ornithology. — A specimen of the American 
waxen-chatterer, or silk-tail, was recently shot 
near Ash, in Kent. It is the second seen in 
this country; in 1803 one was killed near New- 
castle. 

The Institute of British Architects have 
awarded the honorary premium, offered by 
them for the best essay on “‘ Concrete,’’ to Mr. 
George Godwin, jun., architect, of Brompton. 

Compound Interest.— The conversation in a 
company, in which the lategovernor of the Bank 
of England was present, happening to turn on 
the varieties of human suffering, the governor 
observed, that he always felt great interest in 
the case of a broken limb. ‘ Then I suppose,” 
said T. H., ‘* for a compound fracture you feel 
compound interest.” 

Arctic Regions.— Mr. King, who accom- 
panied Captain Back, has proposed to set out 
on a private expedition to survey the American 
coast still remaining unvisited in the Arctic 
Seas, and a meeting was held last week on the 
subject. From the report of the proceedings 
we gather that it was not considered expe- 
dient to proceed till it was seen what govern- 
ment and the Geographical Society might do, 
after the publication of Captain Back’s nar- 
rative. 

The Guernsey and Jersey Magazine. — We 
are glad to see periodical literature spreading to, 
and we hope taking, root in, Guernsey. The 
first No. of a magazine, designated as above, 
and edited by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, has been 
forwarded to us, and we give it our usual wel- 
come. The preliminary address is forcibly writ- 
ten—maintaining, as we think, however, some 
untenable positions, and not sticking close to 


jbook [or trashy journal] is an hour lost.” It 
jis worse than lost: it is mispent, and the 


‘fruits are injurious, instead of being nutritive. 


| There isin this No. an original story of Go-! 


\dolph, a famous shell-gatherer of the Nether- 
jlands; a judicious and pleasing paper on the 
‘lyrics of France; and a curious, though brief 
lessay, with examples, charging Dr. Franklin 
| with plagiarism and piracy. 

A Good Example.—A Society of Biblio- 


| publishing inedited literary and historical docu- 


jments, and to reprint treatises which have) 


become extremely rare; always preferring in 
‘both cases what is especially interesting to 
Mons or Hainault. The number of members 
is limited to twenty-five. The first number of 
its publication, which has just appeared, con- 
sists entirely of a MS. of 1681, hitherto in- 
edited, treating of the government of Hainault 
subsequently to the death of the Archduke 
Albert, on the 23d of July, 1621.— Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 

Ancient Literature. — A letter from Morlaix 
ito the editor of a journal of Nantes, says, 
** M. Delaville-Marqué, of the school of Char- 
tres, son of the deputy, has just discovered 
in a church on the mountains, amidst old ac- 
count-books, the poems of our ancient bard, 
Quin Clan, which have been long sought for in 
vain, and of which we had only some frag- 
ments. They were written in Bas-Breton 
(the Celtic language), and are of the fifth or 
sixth century. He is the Merlin of the country, 
if not Merlin himself.’’—Jbid. 

Oriental Literature has sustained a severe loss 
by the recent decease of Julius von Klaproth at 
Paris, and Professor Rosenmiiller of Leipzig,— 
Ibid. 





| cially as every thing from this author (of whom see Lit, 
| Gaz. Reviews) is valuable, and now peculiarly so, when 
we have an interesting expedition in progress over those 
potions of the East which he has — illustrated, 

ir. Rich’s thumous work will, we are informed, have 
a plan of Nineveh, from original observations, and nu- 
merous illustrations. Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
distan, and on the site of ancient Nineveh, with Journal 
of a voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, and an account 
of a visit to Sheraz and P. lis. Koordi is the 

ortion of Western Asia which is, perhaps, the least 

nown. Few Europeans have passed through, and none 
have printed any detailed description of it. The embassy 
of Malcolm visited, but left it without enabling England 





{and Europe to judge of their researches. Among the 


philists has been formed at Mons, who purpose } 


many countries into which Mr. Rich penetrated, Koor- 
distan is that in which he took the greatest interest; 
and his narrative, though long delayed, contains the full 
and fresh impression of his mind. 


In the Press. 


The Anglo-Polish Harp; consisting of Songs for Po- 
land, &c. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Schoolmaster: Essays on Practical Education, 
selected from Ascham, Milton, Locke, and Butler, 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. cloth.—Mrs. Cleveland and the St. Clairs, &¢. 
3 vols. post 8vo. ll. lls. 64. bds.—The Volume of the 
Affection, or Bridal Offering, by T. H. Cornish, 12mo, 
12s. cloth.—Sense for Latin Verse, by H. J. Drury (of 
King’s College), 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.— How to Enjoy 
Paris, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth—Stuart’s Commentary on the 
Romans, 3d edit. 8vo. 12s, bds.—Dr. A. Clarke’s Gospels 
Harmonised, with notes, by Samuel Dunn, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.— Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of 
Peace, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds.—Dunallan, by Grace 
Kennedy, 5th edition, 2 vols. fcap. 10s. cloth.—Parker'’s 
Exercises in English Composition, 6th edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
sheep.—Williams’s Abstract of the Acts, by Bell (1835), 
&vo. 9s. bds.—Barbauld’s Evenings at Home, new edition, 
1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound.—On Dropsies connected 
with suppressed a &c. by J. Osborne, M.D. 

t 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Dr. Marshall Hall’s Observations on 
lood Letting, 2d edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— Edith of 
Glammis, by Cuthbert Clutterbuck, 3 vols. 12mo. 
li. lls. 6d. bds.—The Church of England Confession of 
Faith in the XXXIX Articles, by T. Stephen, 1#mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth.— Tales of the Glens, &c., by the late 
Joseph Grant, [2mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. —Hymns for the 
Service of the Church, with a selection of Music, small 
4to. 10s. 6d. cloth.— Memoirs of John Howard, the 
Christian Philanthropist, by Thomas Taylor, 12mo. 7s 
cloth. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Another French pea mg is commenced, under the 
title of ‘* Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires,” in two large 
volumes 8vo, which is to contain a great many terms not 
admitted into the Dictionary of the Academy.—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 

A Universal Geographical Dictionary is also announced, 
in two volumes 8vo. These last two dictionaries are to 
be published in numbers.—1b. 

eff of Stuttgart has announced a German trans- 
lation of the eight Treatises written for the premiums 
bequeathed for that pu by the late Earl of Bridge- 
water. Dr. Hauff, editor of the Morgenblatt, is named 
as one of the translators.—Ib. 

A oon Se the House of Habsburg to the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian I., by Prince Edward Maria Lich- 
nowsky, in 10 vols. 8vo. is announced by Schaumburg in 
Vienna.— Id. 

A Translation of Dr. Ure’s Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures, i Dr. A. Diezmann, has been published at Vienna: 
and a Translation of M. Montgomery Martin’s excellent 
work on the British Colonies, by Dr. Paul Fritsch, is an- 
nounced.—Jb. 

Two or three German journals have accounts from 
Oporto of the end of S ber, ing a very im- 
portant and interesting discovery, which we shall be very 
glad to see confirmed. 

*€ Oporto, Sept. 29. 


** A young German army physician has discovered in 
a convent here a complete copy. of the nine books of 
the Pheenician History of Phylo-Biblius, which he trans- 
lated into Greek from the Pheenician of Sanchoniatho. 
It is properly a chronicle of of the town of Byblos; but as 
that town was in alliance with Sidon, and in the sequel 
became dependent on Tyre, the history of these cities is 
very circumstantially related. Neither are the neighour- 
ing cities, people, or dynasties neglected, nor the coasts of 
the islands occupied by Pheenician colonies. The eighth 
book is particularly important; a catalogue of all the 
troops, war-chariots, and ships of each town, and of each 
of the many dependent colonies. Only the colonies in 
Spain were independent, and allowed no persons from the 
mother country to visit their ports, except the merchants 
from Tyre.”—(Another letter adds that it will be pub- 
lished in Germany.)—Id, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 

January. , Thermometer. . _ Barometer. — 
Thuraday-- 14 | From 34 4 29°84 to 268 
Friday «+++ 15 | sess 40 | 29-41 +. 2058 
Saturday-- 16 | ee 2014 
Sunday--++ 17 | 
| 


Monday -- 18 eee 
Tuesday -- 19 eee QD : . o 
Wednesday 20 | «+++ 20 30°20 
Prevailing winds N.W- and N.E.; except the 16th, 
17th, and 18th, generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 
Rain fallen °625 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuaries HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—The following imp u was posed by a 
friend on seeing a young lady (of course beautiful) weep. 
Insert it, if you please, in your intelligently conducted 
Gazette. Tlgarypotte 


Weep, maiden; weep: ah! did’st thou know 

How oft for thee the tear must flow, 

The sweet, the silent, hallowed tear, 

From naught of sorrow, pain, or fear; 

But a drop sacred, all to thee, 

A tear that’s born from ecstacy: 

Yes, if you knew how oft ’twill fall, 

You'd weep each drop that at the call 

Of Sympathy comes sorrowing o'er 

‘The cheek it now can kiss no more ; 

You'd wish your fairy form and eyes 

Had been a less exciting prize, 

That men might gaze, and yet not curse 

The hour they saw thee, ‘* Passion’s nurse.” ’ 

Terry. 
Want of room obliges us to postpone our usual 

of the Statistical and Asiatic Societies, and the conclusion 
of our review of Power’s ‘* Impressions of America,” t 
next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
Books in Quires and Boards. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 26th, 
consisting of 


Works in every Department of 
Literature. 


Among which are—Hakewell and Turner's Tour in Italy, 63 
Plates, royal 4to.; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 3 vols.; Pium- 
tre’s Sermons on the Bible, 2 vols.; Bayley’s Antiquities of the 
Tower; Thomson's Principles of Chemistry, 2 vols.; Pugin’s 
Paris and its Environs, proof impressions; Scott's Remarks; 
Philip's Kitchen Garden, &c. 


Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


ON THURSDAY, AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 
Valuable Collection of Books. 


(some in elegant bindings) including 
THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Among which are—Vetusta Monumenta, 4 vols.; Neale’s His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey 2 vols., 1. p.; Picture Etruscorum, 
3 vols; Inwood’s Erectheion at Athens; Cressy and Tay- 
lor’s Architecture of the Middle Ages; Shaw’s Luton Park 
Chapel; Philosophical Transactions, 56 parts; Lewis's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, 4 vols. ; Burton’s Anatomy ,?2 vols.; Granger 
and Noble’s England, 7 vols. ; Gell’s Pompeiana 2 vols.; Lanzi’s 
History of Painting, 6 vols., 1. p.; Shakespeare’s Works, 10 vols. ; 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature,2 vols.; the Works of Gibbon, 
Ferguson, Hume and Smollett, Robertson, Rollin, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
#,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


Original Pictures and Sketches, Copies 
from Old Masters, &c. 


or 
GEO. P. REINAGLE, Esq. Deceased, 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 

8ST, JAMES'S SQUARE, 

ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 29th, AND FOLLOWING 
DAY, 
Precisely at One o’Clock, 
THE WHOLE OF THE 


Original finished Pictures, Sketches, 
and Copies from Old Masters, and 
Painting Implements, 
Of that highly talented Marine Painter, Geo. P. Reinagle, Esq. 
leceased ; 
Comprising the finished Picture of Napier’s Victory ; the Duke 
of Buccleugh East Indiaman; a grand Drawing of the Battle of 
amperdown; and various original Pictures and Sketches of 
Marine and other Subjects; a capital Copy from Everdingen and 
others, after V, de Velde, &c.; a valuable Collection of original 
Drawings, Sea Pieces by W. V. de Velde, Models of Vessels, 
Colours, Painting Implements, &c. 
May be viewed two days p 


Mi Al al 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT.— The Classes, both for 
the regular and occasional Students, will Recommence on 
Tuesday, the 26th instant. 
Medical School.— The Spring Course of Lectures and Demon- 
strations will begin on Thursday, the 2ist of January. 
unior Department,— The Classes in the School will be Re- 
opened on Tuesday, the 96th instant, at Nine o’Clock precisely. 
January 19th, W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


ARY-LA-~BONNE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square, 
Patron—The Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Preident—John Homaate, Esq. 
The following Lectures will be delivered during the Quarter, by 
Dr. Trueman, on the Physiology of the Voice. 
J. G. Wood, Esq., F.A.S., on Ancient Architecture. 
Basil Montage, Moa. on the Use of vege Be 
D. A. Thomson, on the Influence of the Mind on the Body, 
B. I Smart, Esq., on Public Oratory. 
J. Wild, Esq., on North American Discovery. 
Rev. J. Mudry, on the Origin of the French Languages. 
J.8. Buckingham, Esq. M.P., on Travels in the East. 
Monsr. Delille, on French Literature. 
J. Hemming, Esq., on Chemistry. 
x... m. Bridgman, Esq., M.A., on the Planetary System. 
P. he Reading-rooms, supplied with a variety of English and 
oreign Newspapers, with every periodical work of acknowledged 
Mant and a valuable and extensive Library, are open daily to the 
embers. Classes for instruction on Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, Drawing, Music, the French and German Languages, are 
gitablished ; and a Weekly Meeting is held for the Discussion of 
Subjects connected with Literature and Science, 
Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per annum. 


di and Catal 


had. 











Price One Shillin i 


. 4 

ENT'S LIST of NEW BOOKS and 
~ og ENGRAVINGS published in London during the Year 
Pre “os January to December, inclusive, with their Sizes and 
an. the Supplementary Number to “ Bent’s Literary 
Published by Robert Bent, Literary Advertiser Office, Aldine 


" a. Paternoster Row; and sold by all Booksellers and 





HE ANNUAL COUKSE of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as 
Applicable to the Arts of Design, and for the Purposes of Ge- 
neral Inf i will be deli d, during the Months of 
February and March, at the Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, in 
Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, by Mr. John Gregory 
Smith, Member of the Royal College of Gargeens, Teacher of 
Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 

It will be attempted in this Course of Lectures to afford a 
general view of this important science, divested as much as 
possible of all the minute or technical details, which are so 
essentially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, 
and to render such information only as may be more particularly 
useful to students in the arts of Design, to those gentlemen of the 
legal profession, for the perf e of whose duties some degree 
of anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the construction, mechanism, and func- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to Artists 
of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, exposed 
to view by careful dissection, while at the same time their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
aucbel upon the living model. The structure and figure of 
the joints also, the anatomy and physiology of expression, and 
the physiology of respiration, are points to which particular 
attention will be devoted. 

A practical demonstration and every facility will be offered to 
those gentlemen who may be desirous of making studies or 
drawings from the recent dissections, on the morning subsequent 
to each Lecture. 

he Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 16th day of 

February, 1836, at Half-past Eight o’Clock in the Evening 

~ecisely; and to be continued on each succeeding Friday and 
uesday, at the same hour. 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, may be 
obtained of Messrs, Dominic Colnaghi and Co. Printsellers to the 
King, Pali Mall East; of Messrs. Carpenter and Son, Book- 
sellers, 14 Old Bond Street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of 
Anatomy, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 








BET's GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. 

These Slates have Two Outline Maps permanently en- 
graved upon each, and are intended for Children to practise 
Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names of the 
Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c. which may be erased as 
often as desired, without injuring the Map. Price, including two 
Fei key Maps, T'wo Shillings. Size of Slate 13 inches 


« This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in Geo- 
graphy.”—Literary Gazette, January 2d, 1836. 

Published by John Betts, 7 Compton Street, Brunswick Square. 
and to be had of all Booksellers and Toymen. 


EW SYSTEM at BULL’S LIBRARY, 
19 Holles Street, Four Doors from Cavendish Square. 

The New System now adopted by Edward Bull, at his ex- 

tensive Library, is not only to ensure more immediate supplies of 

all the New Publicati and $8 d Works in the English 

and Foreign Languages for perusal, 24 Vols. at a time, for 6. 62. 

the Year, but to allow Subscribers to have, gratis, any of the 

New Works they wish to possess, to the amount of Two Gui- 

neas ; and Catalogues, Boxes, &c. free of expense. Societies also 
supplied in all parts of the Kingdom. 

ddress to Edward Bull, Librarian, 19 Holles Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


J OBN WEALE (late Taylor), ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LIBRARY, No. 59 High Holborn, an- 

nounces for immediate publication, Works for the Engineer, 

Architect, Student, and Amateur, . a 5 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, in 4to. with a Portrait of the late President, Thomas 
Telford, and 20 elaborate Plates. Price 24s. Subscribers’ Names 
received. y 

A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines 
upon Railways, founded upon a great many new Experiments, 
made during a residence in England for Scientific Purposes. By 
Chevalier G. Pambour. In 8vo. with Plates, price 12s, Sub- 
scribers’ Names received. 

Building and other Acts relating to Build- 
ings, with Decisi and A By an Architect. Pocket 
size, 2s. 6d.; in pocket-book form, in leather, 3s. : 

Moller’s great Work of German Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, 2 vols. large folio, 130 Plates, bound in 1 vol. with 
German Text complete; and to be accompanied with a Trans- 
lation of the original Text, in a separate 8vo. vol. Price 3. 10s. 
till December 25th; the price after which will be raised. 

Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Archi- 
tecture, with Notes and Iilustrations, in 8vo. (sold separate from 
the preceding). Price 8s. cloth and lettered. 

, To be had :-— 

Nicholson’s Architectural and Engineering 
Dictionary, 2 vols. large 4to, 1000 pages, and 28i fine Plates 
(published at 12/. 5s.), now offered to the Profession at 41, 4s. in 
cloth boards and lettered. 

Wild’s Cottages for the Peasantry and for 
Emigrants, 8vo. Plates. Price 7s. 

Hakewell on Elizabethan Architecture, 8vo. 
8 Plates. Price 7s. 

Goodwin's Rural, Cottage, and Villa Archi- 
tecture, with Supplement. 2 vols. 2d edition, large 4to. superior 
Plates, cloth boards and lettered. Price 5/, 5s. Supplement to 
Ditto, separate. Price 1. ls. r 

Wood’s Travels of an Architect in France, 
Italy,and Greece. 2 vols. Ato. 72 Plates and Vignettes. Price @/. 2. 

Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
Bvo. 34 Plates, Price 16s, 

Gratis. An extended Catalogue of New and 


Practical Architectural and Engineering Works on Sale, English 
and Foreign. 











8 New Burlington Street, Jan, 23. 
Mr. Bentley boone ee the following 
NEW WORKS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMO 


S OF 
HE PRINCE of the PEACE 
(Don MANUEL GODOY). 
Translated under the superintendence of His Highness, 
ya ey 
.G. DESMENARD. 
“Charles IV. is dead; Ferdinand has descended to the tomb : 
they both belong to history. I am therefore permitted to speak 
out, and to soothe my troubled heart.”—Memoirs, Chap. I. 


In 2 vols. on eum Pilates, 
Impressions of America during the Years 
1833, 1834, and 1835. 

By Tyrone Power, Esq. 


Ill. 
The Outlaw. 
By the Author of «* The Buccaneer,” &c. vo! 

“The ¢ Outlaw’ is full of moral grandeur and sublimity, and 
may be compared to Scott’s Balfour of Burley; not so much 
from the similarity of features as from the power with which 
both are drawn.”—New Monthly Magazine, 


Iv. 
In 2 vola. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 


v. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes ; 


Or, France — Social, emg and Political. Second Series. 
By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo0, 


VI. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. small 8v0. 
with Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By A. De Lamartine. 
VI. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The American in England. 
By the Author of “‘ A Year in Spain,” &c, 


VIII. 
Mrs. Cleveland and the St. Clairs. 
By Lady Isabella St. John. 8 vols, 


IX. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
: i ‘ortrait, . 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence, 
From the Originals in the possession of the Family. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq. 


xX. 
Chronicles of Waltham. 
By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 8 vols. 
“¢ Full of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest.” —~ Quarterly 
Review. 


XI. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Two Portraits, ‘ 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, and of his Times. 
By G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


Also, just ready, 


4th edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8v0. 


England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


II. 

8d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. post vo. with many 

Piates, including T wo additional of the lron Gate of the Danube, 

price 21s. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
With Sketches of Hungary, Walhechia, Servia, and Turkey. 
y Michael J. Quin 

Author of “ A Visit to Rpeia,” &c. 


il. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8v0. 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


A POCKET GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Lately published in 18mo. a new and enlarged Editior, corrected 
and improved, price 3s. cloth boards, 


GREEK and ENGLISH MANUAL 
LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT, with exam- 
ples of all the irregular and more difficult inflections, 
By J. H. BASS. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





12mo. price 4s. cloth, 


ERODOTUS, BOOK EUTERPE: con. 
taining a Description of Egypt, its Civil and Religious 
Antiquities and History. For the use of the Grammar School, 
Oundle. Rev. J. Shillibeer, M.A. Master. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
PROFESSOR STUART ON THE ROMANS. 
In 1 large volume 8vo. price 12s. in boards. 
COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to 
the ROMANS, with « Translation and various Ex- 
cursus, by Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature, Andover. 
The third Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured by order of any other Bookseller in the Kingdom. 





rR A ARNT 


THE en GAZETTE, AND 





SECOND SUPPLEMENTAI. CATALOGUE OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


OOKS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 


printed under the D ion of the C i of Gene- 
and Educati 





ral L 





IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar, by the Rev. Dr. Russell. 


la. 6d. 

Outlines of Geography, with Maps and 
Cuts. 10d. 

Outlines of the History of England, with 
Engravings. 1s. 3d. 

Outlines of Roman History, with numerous 
Cuts. 10d. 

Outlines of Grecian History, with Maps and 
Views. 1s. 

A First Book on Geometry, with an Intro- 
duction to Trigonometry. 14. 6d. ‘ 

Outlines of Astronomy, with 
Cats. 10d. p 

Music Instruction Cards. 1s. per dozen. 

The Elements of Botany. With many En- 
gravings. Is, 

Outlines of Sacred History, from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With En- 
gravings, 3s. 

FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 


Insects and their Habitations, with many 
Engravings. 1s. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters, with En- 
gravings. ls. 

Persian Fables, for Young and Old, with 
Engravings. 1s. 

Persian Stories, with Engravings. 1s. 

The Book of Animals, with numerous En- 
gravings. 1s. 6d. 

The Book of Birds, with numerous Engrav- 
ings. ls. 

The Book of Fishes, with numerous Engrav- 
ing 

“the “Book of Reptiles, with numerous En- 
gravings. 1s. 6d, 

Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 vols. with Engravings, 5s. 6d. 

Sister Mary’ 8 ‘l'ales in Natural History, with 
Engravings. 2s. 

Pamecslonned Animals considered with re- 
ference to Civilisation and the Arts, with Engravings. 3s. 6d, 

Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon, 
with Cuts. 3s. 

Scenes and Sketches from English History, 
with Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


FOR PARENTS AND TRACHERS. 
Wigram on the Formation and Management 
of Sunday-Schools. 15, 6d. 
Advice to Teachers of Sunday-Schools. 3d. 
A Pocket Manual for the “Sunday -School 


Teacher. Is. 


On the Education and Treatment of Child- 


numerous 


ren. 24. 6d, 
M: anual of Instruction in Vocal Music, chiefly 
with a View to Psalmody, with a Historical Introduction. 4s. 

Instructions for Teaching Arithmetic to 
Little Children. 

A Little Reading-Book for Young Children, 
with Cuts. 4d. 

BIOGRAPRY, &c. 


Readings in Biography. A Selection of the 
Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Poetry. A Selection from the 
Works of the best English Poets, and Specimens of the American 
Poets. i. 

Readings in Prose Literature, containing 
Specimens of the best English Writers, from Lord Bacon to the 
present time, 4s. 6d. 

Lives of Eminent Christians. 2 vols. with 


Portraits, 9. 
Lives of Sacred Poets. With Portraits, 
4s. 6d. 


HISTORY, SCIENCE, &c. 


The Crusaders; or, Scenes, Events, and 
Characters, from the Times of the Crusades. 2 vols. with En- 
gravings, Ils. 

The History of Mohammedanism, and the 
principal Mohammedan Sects. With Engravings, 5s. 6d. 

Readings in Science ; being Explanations of 
interesting Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy, 
expressed in simple Language, and illustrated by familiar Exam- 
ples. With very many Engravings, 

Mechanics apples se the Arts, including 
Statics and Hyd: Engravings, 6s. 6d. 

Popular Phra being familiar Expla-|c 
nations of the Structure and ieee of Animals, and particu- 

arly of Man: Readers. With numerous 
illustrative Engraving ~C = 
ohn we ‘Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
Sold alse | by all the Booksellers in Town and Country. 








with One Hundred Woodcu 
ABLES “aan MORAL MAXIMS, in 
Prose and Verse. 
Selected by ANNE PARKER. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


h many Engravings, 2 vols. 
paues and STORIES from ‘HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Lendon’ John W. Parker, West Strand. 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
ERNAYS’ GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Price 5s. 
Bernays’ German Exercises. 6s. 
Bernays’ German Examples. 3s. 
Bernays’ German Reader. 5s. 
Bernays’ German Historical Anthology. 


Berna 
The above 


7s. 
s’German Poetical Anthology. 8s. 6d. 
orks are by the Professor of the German Language 

and Literature in King’s College, London. 

London: John W, Parker, West ——_ 


n 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Every Disease i in this edition has received additions, and the 


whole is much improved. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Copious 
Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medica 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D, &c. 

«* We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, ¢ 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“Ttas altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review, 

«*One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times."—Monthly Olio. 

* The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
pure appreciated.” — Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son 

ndon. Sold by all booksellers. . 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price 10s. boards, 
> — . 
2. On the Diseases of Females ; a ‘Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, “and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. Including the Diseases and 
M of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed asa 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
ENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 3s. 6d. 
Brasseur’s oF tactical Exercises on French 
Phraseology. 3s. 
Livre de Classe, with English Notes. 
Morceaux d'Histoire. 3s. Gd. 
French Poetry, with English Notes. 2s. 
Le Bouquet Littéraire. 3s. 6d. 
The above Works are by the French Professors of King’s 


College, London. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


5s. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





Companion to the Author's “ Modern Domestic Medicine,” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat. 
ment of Epilepsy. 

** It is an admirable performance, and should ae a place in 
every family establishment.”— Bath Herald, 3d May, 1834, 

* A most desirable acquisition. "Reading Mercury, 2d June. 
TO CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
In 8v0. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ICHMOND RULES to form the Ovidian 
Distich, with some hints on the Transition to the Vir. 

gilian Hexameter, and an Introductory Preface. 
« Ovidio in hoc versus genere primas dant artis periti.”~Her. 


| mann. 


Edited by JAMES TATE, M.A., Jun., 
Master of the Free Grammar School of "Richmond. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN| po mM. 8vo. the 4th edition, price 5s. cloth, 


LYRICS. 
By the Rev, J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Of Trin, Col, Camb. Second Master of King’ s College School, | 
London, and one of the Classical Examiners of Christ's Hospital. 
rice 3s. 
y the same Edit 

The Catiline of Sallust, with Anthon’s Eng- 

lish Notes. 2s, 6 
The J eatin of Sallust, with Anthon’s Eng- | 


lish Notes. 2s. 


A Practical Introduction to English See! 


sition, founded on Parker's Progressive Exercises, and comprising 
the whole substance of that — Work. 2s. 6d. 


80, 
Rules and Musseless ts the Use of the Latin 
Subjunctive Mode. By the Rev. James Croker, M.A. Re- 
written and enlarged, 4s. 


Key to the above, for the Use of Teachers. | 


6d. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, in which 
both Modern and Ancient Names are given, and the Words 
marked with their proper Quantities. By the Rev. William 
Hildyard, M.A. late of Trin. Col. Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

London: John af er West Strand; and sold by 
the Booksellers. 
J. Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, has the honour to 
announce the publication of the following interesting Work :-— 


ECOLLECTIONS of the ITALIAN 
OPERA, 1835. 
By A. E. CHALON, Esq. R.A. 
Drawn on Stone by R. J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A. 
Comprising the following full-length Subjects :— 
1. Mademoiselle Grisi, in the Opera of Otello. 
2. Signor Lablache, in the Opera of Marino Faliero. 
3. Mademoiselle Grisi, in the Opera sabe Secor Bolena. 
4. Signor Rubini, in the Opera of I Puritan: 
5. 5 jog Grisi and Signor dw my in the Opera of 
6. Signor Tambarini, in the Opera of I Puritani. 
7. Mademoiselle Taglioni, in the Ballet of La Sylphide. 
A limited number will be coloured from Mr. Chalon’s original 
Drawings. An early application for which is solicited. 
ondon : J. Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


In a large thick 8¥0. wlume, accompanied by an Analstical I Table 
of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Men, and of the 
Principal Councils ; also a Copious Index, price 13s. 6d. canvass 


oards. 
HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Refor: 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A. 
Vicar of Marsham, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
Under the Superintendence of the Soclety for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
Also, a 2nd edition, somewhat enlarged, of the 
same work, in three handsome volumes, 8vo, large type, suitable 
for the library, price 30s. neatly bound in cloth and lettered. 
ondon : Baldwin: and Cradock. 


2 I ~- Tc Bv0. price qe. 6d. cloth, 


CEA SKETCHES 
By riots NIGHTINGALE, Esq. 
tanical Appendix, 
By — HOOKER, 0 Glasgow. 

“ This work cnanet fail to be serviceable to the interests of 
It is well written, displays unusual 

canon and disposes of missionary facts with the skill of a phi- 
losopher and the simplicity of a Christian.”—Evangelical Ma- 

gatzine. 
James Cochrane and Co. 1! Waterloo Place; and to be had of 
all Booksellers, 





| ti 
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|N. 





itroduction to the Pr incipal Greek 

| Tragic and Comic Metres; with an Appendix on Syllabie Quan- 

tity in Homer and Aristophanes; to which are now added, 

Treatises on the Sapphic agg and the Elegiac Distich. By 
the Rev. JAMES TATE, D [A 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 


In royal 8vo. beautifully engraved by Russell, with coloured 
outlines, rare 3 Arcot gegen to his — Atlas, price 12s, 


A® ATLAS “of ANCIEN T GEO. 
GRAPHY; with a C Iting Index, posed from 
the latest and best Authorities; including also the modem 
ames of Places now existing, with the quantities marked ofall 
words for which there is a ge containing Twenty-two 
Maps, clearly and finely engra 
By J.C, RUSSELL, Geographer. 


By the Same, 

A new edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo. 
price 12s. half-bound, igo gee Outlines; the same un- 
coloured, price 10s. half-bo: 

Russell’s General “Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy, in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best 
Authorities. 

*,* To this edition has been added, an Index of the Names of 
all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 
Gulphs, Istands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on 
each Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. 








Also, 
Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, together, in royal 4to., with Consulting Indexes, Price 
4s. handsomely half-bound. 
"kane Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Where may be had, anew edition of 

Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to. with all 
the Plates re-engraved on an enlarged sc: ale, and a Consulting 
Index, containing references to every place laid down in the 
Maps, with the Latitude and Longitude. Coloured outlines, 
price 18s. half-bound, or 21s. full coloured. 

*,* The same Work, on imperial drawing- paper, finely 
printed and beautifully coloured, for the use of the library, 
price 1/. 11s. 6d. handsomely half- bound. 


The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geography. In 
a Series of Scriptural Sant, finely engraved and coloured. With 
a copious Index. New edition, large 8vo. price 12s. half- bound; 
or uncoloured, 9s. 


*,¢ . Ig 

A 13th edition, price 3s. bound, of Guy's 

Son Geography, to which these Atlases are adapted, is just 
published. 


A COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo, price 10s. 6d, bound, the 9th edition, 


DICTIONARY of the -FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the 

French Academy; in Two Parts, French and English, and 
English and French; in which are introduced many ‘Thousand 
useful Words, not to be found in any other French and Englis sh 
Dictionary. With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation 
of the French Language, and on the Varieties in the Declinable 


Parts of Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thoroughly Revised and greatly Improved, by C. GROS. 

*.* In the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modificarie ; 
all words which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youth 
readers. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Longman, Ress 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co,; §, Williemss 
Holdsworth and Ball, 
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2 vols. post 8vo, 18. : } 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in| 


MERIC 
“By Mrs. BUTLER (late FANNY KEMBLE.) 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
: “s does These two volumes complete the observations on the Collects 
—osWEL L’S LIFE OF JOHNSON COMPLE ‘TE D. | Epistles, and Gospels, for every Sunday in the Year; and, the 
In cloth, 5s. the 10th and last volume of Mr. Murray’s complete Editor hopes, will form, what has been much wanted, an inter- 
edition of the Life of Johnson, being esting and various collection of Sunday Reading, which every 
y master may place in the hands of his servants, children, friends, 
Oo H N Ss Oo N I A N A, V ol. : II. Pad | and neighbours, with a view to give them amusing and instructive 
miscellaneous Anecdotes an pea gathered ‘om | occupation, suitable to the sacred character of the Lord’s Day, 
undred different publications, which could not have | and to increase their love and admiration of the Services of the 
been “produced as notes to Boswell without overloading and } Church. 
perplexing his pages, but ip jp Bra are essential to the completion | The Work is continued in Nambers. The leading subject for 
of the intellectas! peee ee aT | each Number in 1836, will be the “ Proper Lessons” for the 
hn a emarle Stree tes hgsey The Miscellaneous part will continue on the 
—_—_—_——— same plan as in 183. ® 
POPUL: AR NEW BOOKS. | Sold by Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard and Waterloo Place, 
I E N Z I: London: and all other Booksellers. 


the Last of the Tribunes. | or whom may be had, the following Works, by the same Editor. 
By the Author we Days of Pompeii,” &c. | Tales from the Scrap-Book of a Country 
| Clergyman. Price 1s. 6d. 
2. Overbury; or, some Advantages of an 
Established and Endowed Church. Price 1s, 
3. Reformation not a New Religion. A 
Sermon. Price 6d. 


Vols. I. & II. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 9d. each, of 


HE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
Edited by the Rev. J. E. N. MOLESWORTH, 
Rector of St. Martin’s, and one of the Six Preachers ‘of the 
Sathedral, Canterbury. 





Japhet in Seonde of a Father. 
By the Author ps Peter 9 “ Jacob Faithful,” &e. &c. 


The Naval Service ; 
Or, Officer's Manual for every Grade in His Majesty's Ships. 
7 ’ By Capt. Glascock, R.N. 


BOOKS = THE PRESS. 


Agnes de "Mansfieldt. w days, 8 
By the Author of «* Highways and Byways.” HAPTE RS. “f CO N T EMPORARY 
ore Sir JOHN WALSH, Bart. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Vv. 
My Aunt Pontypool. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 
THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
In a few days, 8vo. with a Portrait, 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and 
VII CORRESPONDENCE of the Most Noble the MAR- 
7 . QUESS WELLESLEY, K.G. Now first collected and arranged, 
Democracy in America. and revised by his Lordship. 
By M. De Tocqueville. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


VI. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 
By Frederick Von Schlegel. 


In a few days, 2 small vols. with a Map of the Seat of the War in 
Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui, 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT of some of the 
MOST STRIKING EVENTS of a TWELVE- 
MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN with ZUMALACAKREGUIL, during 
the War in Navarre and the Basque Provinces. 
y an English Officer in the Service of Don Carlos. 
In a few days will be published, post 8vo, with several illustrative 
ingravings, 
A Tour round Ireland 
(Through the Counties on the Sea-Coast) in the Autumn of 1835. 
Ina - of Letters to his Family. 
John Barrow, Esq 
Author of « Excursions in the North of Europe,” and a 
* Visit to Iceland. 
John Princ ‘Albemarle Street. 


VIII. 
The Educational Institutions of Germany. 
By R. P. James, Esq. 


IX. 
Vindication of the English Constitution. 
By Disraeli the Younger. 
a and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
H E st YU 





D EN TF. 


By the Author _— Eugene Aram,” “ England and 
he English,” &c. 

“ Great as is both tial power and beauty of Mr. Bulwer’s former 
works, we know none that mark the creative thinker more than 
the present production: its pages are full of new lights and happy 
illustrations.”—Literary Gazette. 

Saunders and a Seen, Hanover Square, enstientcnacaeait "a . 
eaeaiaees In a few days, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


EX@LAnd in 1835; being a Series of 
Letters written to Friends in Germany during a Re- 
sidence in London, and Excursions into the Provinces. 
y FREDERIC K VON RAUMER. 
ll Translated from the German, by nepooen rH AUSTIN. 
ae “2 John Murray, A!bemarle Street. 
Visits at Home and Abroad. eT Pe Nis 5. aaa 
2d edition, 3 vols. On the Ist of February (and continued monthly), price Is. 6d. the 
AGAZINE of POPULAR SCIENCE, 
and JOURNAL of the USEFUL ARTS. 

Edited under the Direction of the Society for the Tlustration and 
Encouragement of Practical Science, at the Adelaide Street, Gal- 
lery, London, 

The respective Numbers will in general comprise more or less of 

the following subjects. 
I. Leading Article—General|3. Natural History, Botany, 

Physiology, Comparative Ana- 


NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. Vi cmser ’S WORKS. 
C84 RACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 


3d edition, 3 vols. 


il. 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 


Iv. 
Female Poetical Biography. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 

“Mrs. Jameson stands apart from all the female writers of the 
day. She is unlike them all, not only in what she does, but in| Remarks on the Claims, Objects, 
her manner of doing it. Her taste is of the purest and most ele- | and Results of Science; Popular] tomy, Conchology, &c. 
vated order: she pursues intellectual inquiries for the sake of the | Sketches of its present condition,|4. Manufactures; Processes in 


the Arts; Civil Engineering ; 


moral good and beauty they develope.” —Atla recent progress, &c. 
Practical Mec — ’ Domes- 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Il. Intelligence — New Dis- 
- | coveries, Experiments, Inven-| tic Economy, 
1 vol, 12mo. Price 3s. bound in cloth, = ee gee ia : aves Heview"Notices of — 
7S KF “ad 1. athematical and Physical orks on Science, English an 

H E R Vv I L L E’S F I R ST ) T E r to Science; Mechanics, Optics,|Forei 

FRENCH; indispensable to, and in harmony with, all Hy drostatics, Astronomy,| IV. Miscellaneous Intelli- 
French Grammars; being a collection of progressive familiar Magnetism, M y, &c. |gen Proceedings of Societies. 
Conversations in French and English, shewing a parallel between | 9, ¢ hemistry, Galvanism, Elec- Obituary. Novelties in the Gal- 
the pronunciation, etymology, <a and idioms of the parts| tricity, Heat, Mineralogy,|lery of Practical Science. 
of speech, in both | ith ical observations, on Geology, &c. 
Meu seer Senigned to amuse the pupil, and lighten the task of London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

e teacher 

By F. M. DE CHERVILLE, Teacher of the French Language in 











169 Piccadilly, 2st January, 1836. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOUR- 
y Qs 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. NAL, No. III. will be Se Monday, January 25th. 
H i eA RY of th ENGLISH/|.. Character of the Turkish’ 8. Hindostan. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE Population and Religions. | 9. Lord Bolingbroke. 
2. English Parliamentary Elo- 10. Merge — Se- 
le Topli 
* Il. ‘“ 3. "The P Poles and the Cza us The Lord - Oe 
Tnfant Education — Two and Six Years ‘ oo History of the Cotton 4 Edward Sugden’s Pamph- 
anufacture, 
5. — Statistics.—Prisons of - The Corn Laws— Agricul- 
ural Associations. 
6. Willie's Peneillings by the 1s. “Tocqueville’s Democracy in 


ondon. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 


Price 2s. sewed in paper, and,2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


of A 
Price 1s. 6d. sowed in in paper, 9 2s. cloth boards, 
ming Parts 

Th CHAMBERS’S EDUCAT TONAL COURSE. 
2 his series of books is designed to embrace Education—Physical, 

oral, and Inteliectual—from infancy to fourteen years of age, 
fccording to the most advanced views upon this momentous 
Subject, as particularly described in ‘* Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal,” No. 198 (Nov. 14, 1835). 

W. aud R. Chambers, Edinburgh : Orr and Smith, London: 

and all Booksellers, 


America. 
7. Egyptian aides: 1 Orange Lodges. 
ini. 
#,* No. IV. will be published in April next. 
James Ridgway and Sons, London; and all Booksellers in the 
a Kingdom; Galignani, Paris; Asher, Berlin, and St. 
ep Se. 





<a S acaieeas 
On Feb. Ist, in f.cap Sve. with a Vignette, 6s. in clot 
T= PRINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVE 
and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
By the Rev. J. S. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
Forming Volt. LX XV. o' 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


The following is a List of the Volumes to be published in the 
Cyclopedia in the course of 1836, and which are expected to 
succeed each other in the following order :— 

March 1, Lives of the most Eminent Foreign 
Statesmen, Vol. Il. sn Richelieu, Oxenstein, Cardinal 
Mazarin, . By G. . R. James, Esq. 

April 2, Z cology, by W. Swainson, Esq. : 
Birds, Vol. 1. 


Mey 2, Naval History, by R. Southey, 


“Jan 1, Literary and Scientific Lives, by 
R. Southey, J _nlontpoanerys Bishop of Cloyne, Sir D. Brewster, 
Mrs. Shelley, &e. Vol. 111. 

July 1, England (General History), con- 
tinued from Sir James Mackintosh, Vol. VI. 

August 1, Greece, by the Rev. C. C. Thirl. 
wall, Vol. IIT. 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 

In | a ‘fw days, 1 vol. 8vo, with a Map of the New Discoveries i in 
Northern Geography, and very numerous Illustrative En- 
FOUR from the Author's Drawings, 

] OURNAL of the ARCTIC LAND 

e EXPEDITION to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, 

and along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 4, 


and 5. 
By CAPTAIN BACK, R.N, C der of the Expediti 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ust ready,in 1 v 
THE HISTORY of the ‘OVERTHROW 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the 
principal European States. From original sources, Oriental and 
European, and comprising the latest elucidations of the Con- 
tinental preg wid antiquarians and scholars. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.S. and F.S.8, 
Whittaker and Co, Co., Ave Mari Lane. 





THE LADY'S 1 MAGAZINE and 


MUSEUM, under the distinguished patronage of Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, for February Ist, will, we 
trust, merit public favour, and, without any reduction in price, 
secure, by the superiority of artistical embellishments and literary 
talent, a rival success with Drury Lane Theatre. The authentic 
fall-length portrait, No. 36 of the Series, will, we are assured, be 
far more splendid in jewellery and ornament than has yet been 
produced. The twelve original articles are:—Memoir of Marie 
Touchet — St. Valentine, by Miss Agnes Strickland—the New 
Year’s Gift, by Edward Lancaster, Esq., Author of “ The Last of 
the Burnings,” which is dramatised, and will be immediately re- 
presented with a success, we augur, equal to that of “ The 
Jewess”— My Ward Jemima, by A Carpenter, Esq. — Edith, by 
the Hon. Miss H. M. Beauclerk— Sons of Judah, by Pelikar— 
Recollections of a Rev. Bachelor, by Mrs. Hofland — Selda, the 
Ice Nymph, a seasonable tale, by Mrs. Kinlock, illustrated by a 
coloured engraving, in which are two large figures in fancy cos- 
tume, and in the back ground, on the stage, and in the boxes, an 
innumerable group in fancy charaeters—The Dream and the Mid- 
night Blush, by H.— Another Tale of the English Chronicles — 
Sir Lucas Stanmore and the Lord High Admiral, by Miss Agnes 
Strickland—Sonnet to the Memory of the late James White, Esq., 
by Mrs. Hofland—And a letter, “‘ News and Fashion,” by our own 
Correspondent at Paris— Reviews of Books, New Music, &c., 
sent to the Editor by authors and publishers—Drama, Miscellany, 


&c. 
Published monthly, price 2s. 6d., by Dobbs, Page, and Street, 
112 Fetter Lane, and 15 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, by whom 
advertisements of schools, teachers, books, music, and general 
ata price, are received. To be had of 
booksellers in every part of the Kingdom. 
The January Number and former Numbers are still on salc. 





~ On the 30th instant will be published in 12 Plates, demy ‘Ato. 
price 7s. 6d., No. II. of 


ISTORICAL and LITERARY 
CURIOSITIES, illustrated by Portraits and Views 
of interesting localities. 
Engraved and Lithographed by Charles Jobn Smith. 

J.B. Nichols and Son, Parliament Street; and by John and 
Arthur Arch, Cernhill; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, London. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS “AND ROMANCES. 

On the 28th instant, in 1 neat pocket volume, with 2 Engravings 
from Designs by Cawse, price 6s, bound, 


R. COOPER’S “ HEADSMAN;” 
Forming the new Volume of 


The Standard Novels and Romances. 


This Collection already contains the best productions of the most 
distinguished Living Writers, including 

Cooper Grattan Mrs. Brunton 
Beckford Trelawny .G. Banim 
Bulwer W. Irving Mrs. Inchbald 
Misses Porter Mrs. Shelley Chateaubriand Maxwell 
— a Miss Austen Mrs. Gore 

ller Morier Horace Walpole 
Vict toe Hugo jp Brown Galt Horace Smith. 
Each Novel, in all but three instances, is complete in one volume, 

and each volume may be had separately, price 6s, 


The next Work to appear in this Collection will be 
Mr. Hope’s “* Anastasius,” 


To be followed by 
Mr. James’s ** Darnley, 
And other popular wore: of the most distinguished Modern 
ove 
ad on the first issue to the present moment we have never 
d the « 


d Novels,’ It is an unrivalled 
conten duane works of fiction.”—Athenaum. 
Richard 


B New Burlington Street, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





POPULAR 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A. RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED. 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


Abridged from Anthon’s and Barker’s Second Edition. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Col. 
Camb. 8s. 6d.—This work Dt every article in a condensed form. 


LATIN GRADUS, without Verses or Phrases. The 
aL of CTI ‘ON, iven, with their formation. 4th edit. 7s. 6d. 
NARY of LATIN PHRASES. By 


My cone improved 

LATIN "AND “ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
greatly improved by Rev. Dr. Niblock. 6s. 

VI RGIL, with English Notes, Original and Selected 
from the Delphin éndcther elition. No Interpretatio. 8th edition, 7s. 6d. 

VIRGIL, Text only. 13th edition, 3s. 6d. 18mo. 

HORACE; English Notes, 7th edition, 6s. 


HORACE. The objectionable Odes and passages 
5th edition, 3s. 
IJUVENAL ond PERSIUS; English Notes. 2d 


edition. 5s, 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS; no Notes. 3s. 6d. 
'‘ ELEGANTIZA LATIN; or Rules and Exercises 


Lutrative of Elegant Latin Style. For middle and higher classes. By Rev. E. Valpy, 
. A general list of Phrases is added. 10th ed. 4s. 6d. A Key may be had, price 2s. 


"SECOND LATIN EXERCISES; intended as 
an Introduction to the *‘ Elegantie Latina.” By the Same. 2a edition, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST EXERCISES; to be translated into Latin. 
19th edition. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO’S SELECT EPISTLES. 5th edition. 
Qs. With English Notes, 3s. 

SELECTIONS from OVID'S EPISTLES and 
TIBULLUS. E IT "0 B Rev. F. Val: 6d. 

ELEME LATIN PROSODY, with 


Pree — Be ad C. Bradley. 7th edition, 3s. 6d. A Key may be 


OVIDII METAMORPHOSES SELECTZ; 
English Notes and Questions. By the Same. 5th edition, 4s. 6d. 

PHEDRI FABULE; English Notes. The ob- 
jectionable Fables omitted. By the Sune. 6th edition, 2s. 6d. 

9 RUTROFI US; English Notes and Questions. By 

6th edition, 2s 
CORNELIUS NEPOS; English Notes and 
uestions. By the Same. 7th edition, 3s. 6d. 


SERIES OF EXERCISES AND QUES- 
TIONS, adapted to the best Latin Grammars. By the Same. 4th ed. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


THUCYDIDES. ANewText. By Rev. S. Bloom- 
field. 3 vols. 27s. 
HERODOTUS. Containing the History of the 
Persian Wars. By the Rev. Dr. Stocker, Examiner at Oxford. 2 vols. 185. 
HECUBA of EURIPIDES. By Rev. J. Major, 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 3rd edition 
[EDEA of EURIPIDES. "By the Same. 


™ PHE:NISSE of EURIPIDES. By the Same. 5s. 
ORESTES of EURIPIDES. By the Same. 5s. 
*,* These four Plays be had in one vol. cloth, 18s. 
CEDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. By 
Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2nd edition, 5s. 
(EDIPUS COLONEUS, ANTIGONE, and 
TRACHINLE, of SOPHOCLES. By the Same. 5s 
PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. 


Burgess, Trinity Col! Cambridge. 5s. 
oad Thestiive Plays may be had in one volume, cloth, 21s. 


PROMETHEUS of "ESCHYLUS. By the Same. 
2nd edition, 5e. 
PLATO.—FOUR DIALOG DES: Lrito, Greater 
Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same. 6d. 
By Belfour. 


ABASIS of XNENOPHON. 
2nd edition, o peel 


By G. 





CY ROPEDIA of XENOPHON. By Barker, 
* DEMOSTHENES. Philippica I.; Olynthiaca I, 


= IIL; Rt Pace; A€schines c. Demosthenem; Demosthenes de Corona. By the 
ame. 
CICERO’S TWELVE SELECT ORATIONS; 
Text of Orellius. 7s. 6c 
CIC EI RO DE OFFICIIS; Text of Heusinger, 
3rd edition, 6 
CICERO— AMICITIA et SENECTUTE; Text 
of est, By Barker. 5th edition, with alterations. 4s. 
ANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS, 
Brotier’s and Passow’s Text. By the Same. 5th ediion, 5s. 6d. 
CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By the Same, 
6s. 6d. 12m 
LIVY. Books I. to V. By Dr. Hickie, Master of 
Hawkshead School. 8s. 6d. 
TACITI OPERA; Brotier’s Text; with his Explana- 


a nag oe ae edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A.. Translated into English. 3 vols. small 
vO. 
*,* This is the only Edition of Tacitus with English Notes. 


GREEK EXERCISES; or, an Introduction to 
Greek vyte osition; so arranged as to lead the Student from the elements of Gram- 
mar to the highest parts of Syntax. By ~~ F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 
3rd edition, 6s. 6d.—A Key may be had, 3s. 

GREEK VOCAB ULAtL RY. By Rev. J. Major, 


Master of King’s College School, London. 2s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR;; with Notes for those who 
have made some progress in the Language. By R.Valpy. 13th edition, 6s. 6d. 8vo, 


DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GR£ECA- 


RUM; with English Notes and Lexicon. By the Same. 11th edition, 4s. 
SEC 


OND GREEK DELECTUS; or, New 
Analecta Minora; with English Notes, and a Greek and | a "Lexicon. By 
Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2d edition, 9s. 6d. 8 
HIR GREEK DELECTUS;: or, New 
Analecta Majora; with English Notes. By the Same. Intended to be used after 
the “ Second Greek Delectus.” 15s. 6d. bound; or, separately, thus :— 
Part I. Prose, #s. 6d. bound, contains Selections from hee a Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, a Thucydides, Longinus, and Theophrastus. 
Part II. Poetry, 9s. 6d. bound, contains Selections from Homer, Hesiod, Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, &e. 
a 
NOVUM Ti ESTAMENTUM, Greece, Knappii. 
Crown 8vo. large type, 6s. boards, or 6s. 6d. bo’ 
MER’S ILIAD Soemgiete’, with English Notes 


and Questions to the First Eight Books. By Rev. E. Valpy. 4th edition, 10s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Textonly. 5th ed. 6s. 6d. 8vo. 


LATIN GRAMMAR; with Notes for those who 
have made some progress in the La e. By R. Valpy. 22d edition, 2s. 6d. 

DELECTUS LATIN. SENTENTIARUM et 
HISTORIARUM; ad usum Tironum ‘accommodstus. With Ex ern and 
Directions, and a Dictionary. By the Same. 32d edition, improv In the Dic- 
seo gg to ay edition the Genders of Nouns and the principal parts of Verbs are 


SECOND LATIN DELECTUS, to connect the 
** Delectus” and the ‘‘ Analecta Latina Majora;” with English Notes. By Rev. 
F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2d edition, 6s. 

ANALECTA LATINA MAJORA;; containing 
Selections from the best Latin Prose Authors; with English Notes, &c. 10s. 64. 
Intended to be used after ‘‘ Valpy’s Second Latin Delectus.” 

GREEK GRADUS;; or, Greek, Latin, and English 
Prosodial Lexicon, by Rev. Dr. Brasse; with a Synopsis of Greek Metres, by Ret. 
J. Major. For Schoo is and Colleges. od edition, 18s. boards. 

VIGER on GRE ll IDIOMS. Translated into 


ae tT and Abridged. By Rev. 


GEVEEN on GREEK ‘PARTICLES, same 
Plan, By the Same. 7. 


__ BOS on GREEK ELLIPSES, same Plan. By the 
Sw TLERMANN on GREEK METRES, same Plan. 


By the Same. 8s. 6d. P 
MATTAIRE on GREEK DIALECTS, same 
Plan. By the Same. 9s. 6d. 
: ‘These five last Works may be had in 2 vols, cloth, 1/. 12s. 


ey Ene fie nee meteeemmemnas a 
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